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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 25 the President signed 
the revised tax bill, passed by the Senate on the preceding 
day by a vote of 61 to 10. The House had accepted the 
conference report on February 23. As 
is evident from the vote, the bill was 
accorded bi-partisan support, but the 
opposition was exceedingly active in attempting to send 
the bill back to committee. On the final roll call the 
following Senators voted against the bill: Senators 
Frazier, Howell, La Follette, Norbeck and Nye, Repub- 
licans, Senators Blease, Wheeler, Trammell and Walsh, 
Democrats, and the Farmer-Labor Senator Shipstead. 
The total cut provided by the bill is $387,811,000. Ac- 
cording to figures obtained from the Treasury by the New 
York Times, some of the reductions upon smaller incomes 
are very considerable. Thus a married man without de- 
pendents will now pay $16.88 on a net income of $5,000, 
whereas under the law of 1918, the tax was $180. On 
the other hand, Senator La Follette denounced the bill 
as the latest move in a campaign begun in 1921 “ to destroy 
a graduated system of taxation and to aid wealth.” Thus 
it is not meeting with universal approbation. 

In consequence of this reduction, it is said that the 
majority party leaders in Congress are keenly aware of the 
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In addition, many items in the regular supply bills, larger 
than the estimate approved by the Budget Committee, or 
not approved at all, must either be dropped or reduced, 
if the policy of economy is to be carried out in all its 
completeness. 

The campaign against the World Court conducted in 
the Middle West by Senators Borah and Reed of Missouri 
is violently agitating the depths of the political pond. 
Senator Reed, a Democrat, is at liberty 
to pay his respects to the President, 
and is doing so; but Senator Borah, 
as a Republican, is placed in a position of some delicacy. 
Point is added to this campaign by the fact that many 
Middle West Senators who voted for the World Court 
face another election this year. Among them is Senator 
McKinley of Illinois who already has a fight on his hands 
in the Republican primaries in April. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that he has suggested to the 
President the advisability of sending spokesmen for the 
Administration into the territory already invaded by the 
Senator from Idaho and his colleague from Missouri, 
both intent on making the World Court an issue in the 
primaries. 

The proposed investigation of all agencies working 
either for or against Federal Prohibition has struck a 
rock which may end in a wreck. The House Committee 
on the Alcoholic Traffic decided on 
February 24 to begin an investigation, 
but as the Committee has no funds 
to pay the expenses of witnesses, and no authority to sit 
in any city but Washington, the inquiry will be decidedly 
limited. In reply to the challenge of Representative Till- 
man of Arkansas, the Association against the Prohibition 
Amendment declared its willingness to be investigated by 
any fair and impartial:committee which would also inves- 
tigate the Anti-Saloon League, the World League Against 
Alcoholism, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Board of Temperance of the Methodist Church, the 
Committee of One Thousand of New York, and the 
Flying Squadron of Indianapolis. 
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Austria.—The country has been freed from the leading- 
strings of the League of Nations, but is left to its own 
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resources. The Ramek Government is functioning in the 
Rian sense that the German Nationalists 
and have renewed their compact with the 
Doles Christian Social party. The aim of 


the Government is to secure the stability of the currency 
and to remove the crushing taxes upen industry. One of 
its great problems arises out of the tenants’ laws. Hitherto 
only the most nominal rents have been paid, making the 
possession of houses an encumbrance rather than an asset. 
If rents are raised the tenants cannot pay them; if they 
are not raised the houses will fall to ruin. Thus property 
cannot be utilized to draw credit. for industry or other 
purposes. The Government wisely refuses to draw up any 
very definite plan of reform. The economic situation 
may be gauged by the fact that at the middle of January 
95,117 unemployed were receiving doles in the city of 
Vienna, while throughout the country 212,378 bread- 
winners were thus supported by public funds. Add to 
this number thousands of other unemployed, and some 
concept may be formed of the existing conditions. 


Belgium.—By a margin of two votes and after a 
sharp attack on the United States, the Senate, on Feb- 
ruary 23, voted informally for the ratification of the debt 


Debt agreement. The Liberals agitated 
Settlement against the terms of the settlement as 
Approved they considered them humiliating 


They were for a cancellation of the 
debt incurred before the armistice. The discussion in the 
Senate proved a vehement one and at one time was so 
strong that M. Vandervelde, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
saw fit to intervene. He warmly defended the American 
policy. 

China.—Affairs in the Republic remain critical. A 
dispatch to the New York Times, via Riga, stated that on 
February 16, at the instance of Marshal Chang Tso-lin a 
conference of delegates from the three 
Manchurian provinces of Shenpking, 
Holung-kiang and Kirin assembled at 
Mukden to work out a new Manchurian constitution. 
While not advocating secession the conference maintained 
that until Peking had a strong Government with a properly 
elected President Manchuria must remain quite autono- 
mous. It was decided that the three provinces should 
be united on a federation basis with Chang at the head. 
The grounds for this were the danger to Manchuria from 
Red influence and the feebleness of the central Govern- 
ment. 

The Foreign Customs Commissioner officially closed the 
Custom House of Canton in the middle of the month. 
His admitted purpose was to force an issue on the customs’ 
dispute between the Cantonese and 
foreigners. He means his action either 
to cause the Canton Government to 
defy the treaties and openly take complete control of the 
customs there or else yield to the pressure of foreign 
power and uphold the customs’ administration, the rev- 
enues of which are earmarked as security for foreign 
loans. The extent to which the Peking Government was 


to national pride. 
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backing the Commissioner’s action was not clear. The 
press divided in its views. Reactions to the incident gave 
radical elements needed fuel to fan the flames of unrest. 
Their leaders asserted that the Canton action was pro- 
moted by Great Britain, her purpose being to provoke 
intervention of the Powers jointly or else, failing that, to 
justify her in acting independently to clear up the Hong- 
kong-Canton situation, which has been dragging on since 
summer. 

The struggle between Marshal Wu Pei Fu’s Hupeh 
army and the Kuominchun which supports the Peking 
régime has centered mostly about Sinyang. Though the 
city has been reported captured on 
more than one occasion, latest advices 
as we go to press state that it has been 
holding out in a state of siege with terrible consequences 
to its inhabitants. In the middle of the month the 
American Vice-Consul in Hankow arranged for the re- 
moval of the Americans from the danger zone. Among 
the besieged who were under fire of the contending troops 
were three American Catholic priests. 


Sinyang 
Siege 


France—A few years ago the French franc was the 
equivalent of about twenty cents in United States money. 
Its depreciation has continued to such an extent that on 
February 20 its value was approxi- 
mately three and a half cents. This 
decline, Finance Minister Doumer has 
told his countrymen, is a consequence of their political 
quarrels. In marked contrast to the long drawn-out de- 
bate with which the Chamber of Deputies prepared its 
draft of the financial reform bill, the Senate countenanced 
very limited discussion of the measure, but moved to a 
consideration of the individual articles after defeating, 
by a vote of 280 to 20, the motion of the Socialist Senator 
Reboul to postpone action until the bill had been sent back 
tc the Senate Commission. As we go to press, the im- 
pression seems to be that one or two days will suffice for 
the upper house to conclude its part. Repeated arguments 
have been reported as to the Senate’s powerlessness, under 
the French Constitution, to vote any resources beyond 
those already adopted by the Chamber. But M. Doumer 
has cited numerous precedents to justify such a step. 

Approval of the Locarno treaty by the Chamber 
Foreign Affairs Committee, February 23, was the first 
step in France’s ratification of the compacts. Since all 
political parties were represented in 
the Committee, Premier Briand has 
expressed himself as confident that 
both houses will formally adopt the treaties before he 
leaves for Geneva to attend the meeting of the League. 
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Great Britain —By a vote of 260 to 116 the House of 
Commons has ratified the Iraq treaty. Prior to balloting 
on the ratification the Labor amendment to the treaty 
was defeated by forty-nine votes. 


Iraq , 
Treaty Colonial Secretary Amery was the 
Ratified chief sponsor of the bill and Mr. Mac- 


Donald led the opposition. Foreign Secretary Chamber- 
lain also spoke for the ratification and he told the Com- 
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moners that negotiations were on between England and 
Turkey which he trusted would terminate in a friendly 
settlement of their difficulties. Referring to the sugges- 
tion that the Government in its attitude toward Iraq had 
been actuated by its anxiety to secure control of the oil 
fields Mr. Chamberlain stated, “ Never was a shameful 
allegation made with less shadow of foundation.” By 
virtue of the ratification by the House the British mandate 
over the Arab kingdom is extended for twenty-five years. 

The marine wireless strikers who have been out since 
November have returned to duty. The truce however 
between the operators and their employers is only a pro- 
visional one, the former accepting for 
the present the cut of twenty-two 
shillings a month demanded by the 
operators. The peace was brought about by the inter- 
vention of the Minister of Labor whose attention was 
drawn to the serious side of the dispute which crippled 
sO Many Ocean going vessels, by the recent Atlantic storms 
and especially the foundering of the Antinoe. 


Marine 
Wireless 
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Hungary.—The report of the special parliamentary 
commission appointed to investigate into the counterfeit- 
ing plot has been laid before Parliament, with the result 
that confusion has become worse con- 
founded. The members of the com- 
mission reported according to their 
various political affiliations. The majority report, signed 
by the Government party, completely absolved the Govern- 
ment from responsibility. The minority report, signed 
exclusively by the Opposition, found the Government 
culpable throughout and called for a general resignation 
that fuller investigations might be possible. Besides these 
leading reports two other minority reports were handed 
in. The sum total of their effect was to make tension 
more acute. 
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Italy.—It is expected that the conferences which 
Premier Mussolini has had with officials of the navy 
will result in the increased construction of a large number 
of small but speedy lightly-armored 
craft of the type found serviceable in 
the recent war. As compared with 
those of France and other European countries, the Italian 
navy has been found to be in an unpromising condition. 
The nation’s finances, however, would scarcely warrant 
the construction, at this time, of large cruisers or other 
heavier ships. Speculation has been rife as to the 
significance of the conferences with the Italian Premier 
for which Foreign Minister Nintchitch of Jugoslavia re- 
cently arrived in Rome, in company with Italy’s Minister 
to Belgrade, Signor Bodrero, who played an important 
role in the Italo-Jugoslav agreement in the Fiume settle- 
ment. The meeting, coming on the eve of Germany’s 
entrance into the League of Nations, is considered in some 
circles as indicative of the solicitude of Jugoslavia as to 
the future plans of German and Austrian interests. 

Japan.—The tax reform bill was adopted by the lower 
House of the Japanese Diet on February 21. The sig- 
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nificance of its adoption lay in the fact that it was a victory 
for the new Premier Wakatsuki, for 


Premier : . . 
Wakatsuki it was a test of his power. Advices 
Sustained from Tokio stated that the dissolution 


of the Diet was averted by a compromise reached between 
the Government and the Seiyuhonto (opposition) party 
on the Government’s tax bill. 


Latin-America.—On the occasion of the centenary 
celebrations of Bolivia’s independence a colossal statue 
of the Sacred Heart was erected on the summit of a moun- 
tain near La Paz. Immediately follow- 
ing the Mass, celebrated at an altar 
erected at the base of the monument, 
by Monsignor Sieffert, Bishop of La Paz, the President 
of the Republic publicly read aioud an act of consecration 
of Bolivia to the Sacred Heart, amid great national re- 
joicing and enthusiasm. An aerial service is now oper- 
ating regularly between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz de la 
Paz. 

As arbitrator of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Commission, 
President Coolidge ruled that he would consider all 
Chilean and Peruvian appeals only until February 14, at 
which date all necessary documents had 
to be filed with the Commission. 
Several new dioceses have recently 
been erected in Chile. The country is divided into two 
Archbishoprics: Santiago and Concepcion, from the first 
of which depend the new suffragan dioceses of Aconcagua, 
Valparaiso, Rancagua and Talca. The suffragan sees of 
Concepcion are Linares, Chillan, Temuco, Valdivia and 
Ancud. The northern provinces will, for the present, 
remain subject to vicariates apostolic. The Central 
Bank of Chile has again reopened and is now in operation ; 
it had been closed some months ago in order to effect a 
thorough reorganization. It is estimated that the total 
production of wheat and cereals during the present year 
will exceed the 1925 crop by approximately twenty per 
cent. 

President Calles is making every effort to enforce the 
anti-Catholic laws in the Mexican Constitution. He has 
issued strict orders to all State Governors urging them to 
assure the vigorous execution of such 
Articles as refer to religion and edu- 
cation. It is reported that arrests and 
deportations of foreign priests and Religious follow each 
other in quick succession, but reliable and accurate details 
are difficult to obtain. In a recent public statement, the 
Secretary of the Intefior, Tejada, explained the Govern- 
ment’s ostensible reason for closing the churches. He is 
quoted as having said, in part, as follows: “ All churches 
opened since the Constitution of 1917 have been required 
to obtain official permission from the State in order to 
teach religion. Among such churches is that of the Holy 
Family. Those in charge of it were notified on February 
18 that they should request a permit to continue services. 
The time limit passed. Since the church failed to comply 
with this regulation, the Department of the Interior has 
ordered its seizure, and it will remain closed until it com- 
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plies with the law. The same action will be demanded of 
other churches under similar conditions.” In an open 
letter of remonstrance to Minister Tejada, the Archbishop 
of Michoacan calls the position of Catholics an unbearable 
one, and strongly protests against the unlawful infringe- 
ments of fundamental human rights, against the illegal 
confiscation of churches and convents, the closing of 
colleges and schools of normal instruction and of com- 
merce without any legal process and without giving them 
an opportunity for defense. He concludes by saying: 
“T respectfully ask you in the name of thousands of chil- 
dren and their parents and in the name of 800,000 Cath- 
olics who form this Archdiocese, that you order the 
return of these buildings which have been taken.” 
Following the ruthless attempt of Government agents on 
February 23 to take possession of the church of the Holy 
Family, the second largest in Mexico City, a riot ensued 
in which sixteen persons were killed or wounded. 





Rome.—While no official text is yet at hand of the 
letter of Pope Pius XI to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secre- 
tary of State, press reports of February 22 quoted the 

patees da Holy Father's statement that the un- 
the authorized participation of three Cath- 
Holy Father — olic_ prelates in Premier Mussolini’s 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Legislation cannot be in- 
terpreted as indicating any acceptance, on the part of the 
Vatican, of the Premier’s alleged policy of “ blandish- 
ments.” With regard to persons and affairs peculiarly 
related to the Church, the Pontiff is quoted as saying that 
“ We cannot recognize any right to legislate, except after 
fitting negotiations and legitimate agreement with the Holy 
See and with Us.” Such law-making as might be of a 
“secondary nature,” as the re-establishment of religious 
teaching in the schools, or the return to the clergy and the 
churches of a small part of what had been previously and 
unjustly taken from them, is characterized as “ possible.” 
But no legitimate agreement, it was declared, had been 
reached in measures that would be acceptable to the 
Pontiff, along the lines indicated in his consistorial allo- 
cution of December 14 last. All prospect of such agree- 
ment is out of the question, was the conclusion, “as long 
as the iniquitous conditions imposed on the Holy See and 
the Supreme Pontiff continue.” Pending the anticipated 
reply of the Italian Premier, the press of the country 
has limited itself to a textual report of the Papal communi- 
cation. 


Rumania.—Political observers believe that the country 
is entering upon a crucial political career. The first re- 
turns from the municipal elections held February 17-19, 
show that the Liberal Party led by the 
two Bratianos, Jon and Vintila, Prem- 
ier and Finance Minister respectively, 
was badly defeated in the cities and towns where the united 
opposition was able to organize and nominate candidates. 
In the outlying districts the indications were that the 
Government would be successful. The elections were the 
first held in ten years. In case the Bratiano Liberals are 
defeated in the final result it is not unlikely the Cabinet 
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will resign when the present parliamentary session ends 
on April 3. The Bratiano brothers are regarded as virtu- 
ally the dictators of Rumania, within parliamentary forms, 
and they have conducted their régime through the Liberals. 
The Opposition is formed of the Transylvania Nationalists, 
Professor Nicholas Jorga’s Peoples’ party and the 
Peasant party, all acting together. In the event of a 
change of ministry the return of the former Crown Prince 
Carol is anticipated. It is understood that the Courts 
of Europe have been intervening to bring about a restora- 
tion to Carol of his rights because they are eager to main- 
tain the principle of primogeniture intact. King George 
of Britain is considered as the leader in the movement. 
That the reconciliation of Carol with his father, King 
Ferdinand, would not be over difficult were Bratiano out 
of the way is evident from the fact that the King has 
suspended all decrees accepting Carol’s resignation and 
appointing the Council of Regency to act in case the throne 
should become vacant. 


League of Nations.—Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons Austen Chamberlain stated that his Government 
had not yet decided what course to pursue in regard to the 
increase of permanent seats in the 
Council of the League beyond the 
admission of Germany. This attitude 
created a veritable storm in the English press, which ac- 
cused him of having fallen a victim to French diplomacy. 
It is thought, however, that the purpose of Chamberlain’s 
speech was merely to conciliate the French who resent that 
the English representative should seem unwilling even to 
listen to arguments in favor of the inclusion of Poland, 
and perhaps of Spain and Brazil as permanent members of 
the Council. The German Foreign Minister Stresemann, 
on the other hand, claims that the Allied pledges gave 
Germany permanent membership on the Council as then 
constituted. While Germany strenuously objects to_ the 
inclusion of Poland, she is evidently less opposed to the 
admission of Spain. Her relations with Poland, however. 
have been greatly improved by a message to Wilhem- 
strasse, from the Polish Minister, taking up the questior 
in most friendly terms. 
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The great South American problem facing the 
world today calls for an intelligent understanding. 
An article on “ Tacna-Arica Unsettled” has 
therefore been prepared for our next issue by an 
expert in this -field. 

In the religious world the Stockholm World 
Conference on Life and Work created intense 
discussion. The extensive report of this Con- 
ference will soon be at hand. Our own position 
on this subject will be lucidly set forth by Dr. 
Engelbert Krebs of Freiburg University. 

Unethical laws are becoming a serious issue in 
the United States. A study of one of them will 
be offered by William I. Lonergan, S.J. 

No novel published last Fall aroused such in- 
terest among Catholics as “ Little Ships.” Next 
week its popular authoress, Kathleen Norris, will 
discuss in our novel series “ Religion and Popu- 
lar Fiction.” 
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The President and the Curtis-Reed Bill 


AKING his speech delivered on February 22 before 

the Convention of the National Education Associa- 

tion in Washington, as evidence, it is clear that President 

Coolidge thinks a Federal Department of Education totally 
unnecessary. 

Beginning with Washington’s plan to found a National 
University, the President showed that the reasons which 
led Washington to this conclusion no longer exist. The 
hundreds of colleges and universities scattered through- 
out the country, and the ten in the city of Washington 
itself, ‘all national rather than local in creed and out- 
look’ do away with Washington’s fear that our young 
people would continue to be drawn to foreign universities 
to imbibe “ principles unfriendly to republican government 
and to the true and genuine liberties of mankind.” As 
to elementary and secondary schools, the States were 
annually spending hundreds of millions upon them, and 
interest in education was daily becoming more intelligent 
and more active. The President was addressing an Asso- 
ciation whose leaders have been protesting for some years 
that the schools were in so deplorable a condition that 
nothing could save them but the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Department of Education. But it was perfectly ob- 
vious that he did not share that alarmist view. 

On the contrary, he seemed to think that the States had 
succeeded in doing for education all that Washington 


could have wished them to accomplish. 

Our elementary and secondary schools have expanded until they 
provide for more than 26,000,000 pupils and require over 822,000 
teachers. In 1912, the total amount expended yearly for all educa- 
tional purposes was about $706,000,000. This has been increasing 
with great rapidity until in 1824 it reached $2,400,000,000. The 
source of this enormous expenditure, so far as public money is 
concerned is almost entirely from the local and State Governments. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from the President’s re- 
marks is that since the several States have been meeting 
and solving their educational problems without a Federal 
Department, but with a high degree of success, for 137 
years, there is no reason to assume that they will falter 
or fail unless a Department is established. The States 
were never more willing to acknowledge their duties in 
this respect and never better able to fulfill them. 

Members of the National Education Association who 
gathered to receive at the President’s hands a crumb of 
encouragement for their Federal Department off Education 
went out hungry into the cold night. The logical conclu- 
sion of the President’s address is that the Department 
proposed by the Curtis-Reed bill is wholly unnecessary. 
But we shall do well to impress upon our minds the fact 
that while the supporters of this measure received no 
encouragement from the President, they consider this 
silence merely a spur to the zeal. They will not rest until 
they have secured the old Smith-Towner bill with all its 
features of Federal control of the local schools through 
the use of Federal subsidies. At the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1925, Miss Charl Wil- 
liams, formerly the Association’s President and now its 
legislative secretary, said that although Federal aid had 
been deferred, hope of obtaining it had not been aban- 
doned. ‘‘ We have decided,” she said, referring to the 
Curtis-Reed biil, “ that it is better to make progress in the 
one direction that is now open. But it is inconceivable that 
the National Educational Association will ever give up the 
idea of Federal aid to education.” 

The lesson is plain. If the Association succeeds in pass- 
ing the Curtis-Reed bill, it is merely a question of time 
before control of the local schools is transferred to a group 
of politicians at Washington. It is our duty, therefore, to 
direct the full force of the opposition to the old Smith- 
Towner bill against any measure which proposes to create 
a Federal Department of Education. 


Washington on the Secular School 


ARLY in his address the President struck a note which 

was heard again and again. “ Thank God,” remarked 

one of his hearers, “this country has a head who is not 

afraid to say that peace and real prosperity depend upon 
the practice of religion by all classes.” 

The note was peculiarly appropriate in an address given 
on Washington’s birthday and might have been made even 
more prominent without marring the harmony of the 
effect. Possibly the President himself did not realize the 
intimate connection existing in the mind of Washington 
between the popular school and the teaching of religion. 
After the famous, often-quoted passage from the Fare- 
well Address in which Washington condemns the sup- 
position that “morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion,” and states his belief that a government fit for free 
people cannot long be preserved in the absence of religion 
and morality, the Father of his country immediately 
added: “ Promote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.” 
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These words are often cited as Washington’s approval 
of the public-school system of this country, but a mo- 
ment’s examination will show the falsity of such interpre- 
tation. Washington, like the other Fathers of the Repub- 
lic, had never seen a school in which the teaching of reli- 
gion was forbidden by law. In the schools and coileges 
of the Colonies religion held a prominent, perhaps a domi- 
nant, place. The Massachusetts regulation of 1647, .the 
first of the school laws in this country, had a distinctly 
religious purpose and, in its essence, was accepted by 
all the Colonies. Since Washington took for granted that 
religion had a rightful place in education, he naturally 
referred to “institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge” when, speaking of the need of religion and 
morality, for it was his experience that the school had 
always taught them. In the America which the fathers 
knew, the common school was the ordinary means for tke 
teaching of religion. Hence the famous Act of the Con- 
federate Congress, passed in 1787, recognizing the prin- 
ciple that “ religion, morality and knowledge [are] neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind ” 
provides that “schools and the means or education shall 
forever be encouraged.” (Article III). Thus the doctrine 
enunciated in Washington’s Farewell Address does little 
more than repeat the doctrine of the Ordinance for the 
Northwest Territory. 

But what Washington would have thought of the 
system which, in practice, makes an adequate training in 
religion and morality impossible for ninety per cent of 
our children is clear from his statement that religion and 
morality are “ the firmest props of the duties of men and 
citizens.” In its resolution, supporting the Curtis-Reed 
bill, the National Education Association designates the 
school without religion “the bulwark of American civil 
and religious liberty.” In this respect, as in others, the 
Association repudiates the philosophy of Washington 
and of the patriots who made this Republic. 


Pecksniff and “The Nation” 


ECIDEDLY diverting is the Nation in the role of 

defender of laws and Constitutions. As a rule, our 
esteemed contemporary favors war, famine, riot and pesti- 
lence, whenever any or all can be directed against the exist- 
ing social and economic order. In by-gone days ancient 
spinsters and the intelligentsia have been known to peruse 
its columns with a sense of splendid daring ; but the Nation 
now bids fair to lose its discontent and to become as 
dull as Judge Gary or Dr. Frank Crane. Referring to 
the alleged looting of private property in Mexico, it as- 
sures us that the reports have been grossly exaggerated. 
In fact, there has been no looting at all, for there was 
no private property to be looted. It had ali been stolen 
by one Juarez half a century ago, and Juarez could offer 
post-graduate courses to our most accomplished second- 
story men. Dicarding instruments so crude as masks, 
jimmies and blackjacks, he turned the trick through a 
batch of “ reform laws,” says the Nation. 
Let us stick to the law if the heavens fall, although for 
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“law” the pagan poet substituted “ justice.” The fact 
that the private property in question was acquired by 
hard work and purchase or by inheritance, does not alter 
the case at all; for this Juarez produced a set of laws 
which abolished the right to property, except for himself 
and his crew—and even his crew had to exercise a wary 
eye whenever Juarez was in the vicinity. But the Nation 
makes everything clear. If you steal a man’s watch by 
issuing a law which declares that said watch does not be- 
iong to him, loating is a word not to be mentioned. It 
is a legal process, wholly constitutional, and the Nation 
is strong for law and the Constitution, and morality and 
all that. 

We live and learn. If we live longer we may yet learn 
whether the Nation would defend a law depriving the 
Nation and its editors of their property, or whether the 
Nation loves laws and Constitutions as Pecksniff loved 
virtue—for private profit only. 


The Letter to Cardinal Gasparri 


W HILE the complete text of the letter addressed by 

Pius XI to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of 
State, has not been received in this country, it is clear 
that the Holy Father has stated in reply to certain pro- 
posals of the Italian Government, principles from which 
the Holy See will not recede. 

It must not be forgotten that the Church is a perfect 
society, and that she can neither abdicate nor compromise 
the least of the rights which pertain to her. A law which, 
in the words of the letter to Cardinal Gasparri, “ gives 
back to the clergy and the churches some small part of 
what had previously been taken from them unjustly ” can- 
not be accepted as a “concession.” It is merely a partial 
restoration of ill-gotten goods, an imperfect righting of 
a grave wrong. Recognition of such incomplete restora- 
tion as a favor, a gift, a concession, would imply abdica- 
tion of the original rightiul claim to such property. The 
distinction is not one of words, but of objective fact. 

Nor can the Church consent that her plenary authority 
to rule and to teach in matters of Faith and morals, and 
to use the means suitable to effect this end, be in any 
manner limited by the decrees of a secular power. One 
of the so-called concessions of the Italian Premier per- 
mits, if it does not vigorously promote, the teaching of 
the catechism in the schools of a Catholic people. But 
obviously this concession is nothing more than recognition 
of the right of the Church to carry out the commission 
given her by her Divine Founder. 


As far as can be judged by the cabled reports, the let- 
ter of the Holy Father may be taken as a warning to 
the Premier that the Government must not undertake to 
legislate for the Church in any field reserved to the Apos- 
tolic ministry of the Holy See. No doubt the letter will 
be misinterpreted by certain factions in this country, whose 
leaders would be the first to accuse the Holy Father oi 
subservience to a political power had he, by some incon- 
ceivable mischance, adopted a different attitude toward 
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the Premier. But Americans who understand the spirit of 
their own country will also understand that the Pontiff’s 
letter is a needed protest against encroachment upon the 
rights of the Church by the State. Whatever the future 
relations of the Holy See and the Italian Government may 
be, they will not be based upon principles compromised 
and rights abdicated. 


The Desk of Mr. Edward Degree 


NCE upon a time a Federal District Attorney, by 

name Mr. Edward Degree, had a desk that was 
forty-eight years old. Perhaps it had been used by sundry 
Smedley Butler-like individuals who banged upon it to 
enforce the law, or old age may have been the cause; in 
either case, it was dilapidated beyond the telling, and not 
of a piece with the dignity of the United States and of the 
official who used it. 


Thereupon as by law provided, Mr. Degree wrote out 


a request or requisition for a new desk, and forwarded 
same in an official envelope to the Treasury of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. It would seem that the hard- 
ware and furniture of the United States is in the keeping 
of this exalted Department. 

What happened thereafter is not clear in every detail, 
but one point in the narrative sticks out like a sore thumb: 
Mr. Degree waited and waited and waited for his new 
desk. The city of Detroit is not in the Antipodes, but it 
appeared that the desk was determined to circumnavigate 
the globe before settling down to work, possibly for forty- 
eight years. It had its chance and it was taking it. At 
last it came, but not from Washington. It came from 
Alaska; it had been three months on the way. Experts 
could not determine its age, but even to the eye of a lay- 
man the desk was a veteran. 


Investigation of this “ official dunderheadedness,” re- 
ports the Detroit News, cast but a feeble light on the 
story of this Ulysses among desks. But it appears that 
some efliciency expert in Washington let his mind wan- 
der back to the Skagway Trail and bring up with a start 
before an old desk out of a job in Dawson. He thereupon 
ordered it South to Detroit. “The total cost of moving 
the second-hand desk from Alaska to Detroit, direct 
freight charges, time and energy of Government employ- 
ees, deterioration of the desk in transit, will probably 
never be known. But from any angle the transaction was 
wasteful; the result of red tape, operating without the 
light of reason.” . 

Detroit deserves a good desk. It will be needed, for a 
Federal agent recently reported that Detroit was the “ wet- 
est” city in the United States. But it must worry along 
with this second-hand derelict from Skagway, for Mr. 
Degree probably fears that were he to ask for another 
he might get one, after a few years, from Guam or the 
Philippines. 

Readers of this Review may have noted from time to 
time a certain reluctance on our part to fall in with the 
all too common belief that everything the Federal Gov- 
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ernment does is done well, especially work which belongs 
to the States. It seems to us that the Federal Government 
will have its hands full if it keeps to the tasks assigned 
it by the Constitution, and even then those hands will 
occasionally be filled to overflowing. Mr. Degree’s desk 
is one reason for this attitude of ours. 


The Persecuted College Boy 


A this time and again in June, look out for 
criticisms of the college boy. President Lowell of 
Harvard recently said that the Harvard freshman was 
unable to read a book. President Goodnow of Johns Hop- 
kins relates with pride that never has a Johns Hopkins 
student “ made” the All-American football team. Now 
President Angell of Yale states in his annual report that 
the average American collegian presents, at the end of his 
college course, “a distinctly inferior intellectual result,” 
because, argues the President, he has never learned to 
work. 

But the schools have made him what he is. Dr. Eliot 
of Marvard began the process thirty years ago by publish- 
ing his discovery that the college boy has a sacred right 
to choose what he will and will not study. For the lower 
schools, the theory was interpreted in terms which meant 
that no fledgling of ten or eleven should ever be compelled 
to do what he or she did not wish to do. It is true, 
doubtless that the collegian of 1926 cannot work; it is 
also true that schools have never taught him how to work. 
“Too little acquaintance with hard work,” writes Dr. 
Angell, “ too long and possibly too many vacations devoid 
of study, and poorly organized programs of study” are 
the real reasons why the young American bachelor of 
arts is “ distinctly inferior ” and is recognized at his true 
value by foreign institutions of learning. 


When more than twenty years ago the late Father 
Brosnahan scored the fallacy of the theory that education 
consists in allowing our young people to pursue the line 
of least resistance, he was admired for his keen logic 
and for his wit. But the educational world which ap- 
plauded his brilliant rout of President Eliot also adopted, 
even in large measure for the elementary schools, Dr. 
Eliot’s theory. In 1926, Dr. Angell finds that American 
students are retarded by “ poorly organized courses cf 
study ” and that they have never been taught to work. 
The question arises whether education, as it is understood 
in America, can be called education at all. The elementary 
schools are bad enough but the high schools of our large 
cities, with their multifarious programs almost all equally 
worthless as instruments of intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment are well nigh beyond redemption. 


The lot of the educational reformer who seeks to bring 
order out of this chaos is not enviable. Until the deep- 
rooted errors of nearly half a century’s growth have been 
eradicated, he can make no progress at all. But are we 
even beginning to uproot them? Worse, do the pundits 
who now dominate education realize that any reform is 
necessary? May they soon be confounded. 
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The Guile of the Curtis-Reed Bill 


Paut L. Biake y, S.J. 


Committee on the Curtis-Reed bill have con- 

cluded. Within a few days we shall know 
whether or not the bill is to be reported to Congress. 
But the decision of the Joint Committee, whatever it 
may be, will not end this fight in defense of the con- 
stitutional principle which denies the Federal Gov- 
ernment control or administration of the local 
schools. The groups and factions which began the 
attack in 1918 are numerous and powerful. They may 
change their tactics; they will never change their 
principles. 

The Smith-Towner bill of October, 1918, would 
have completely destroyed local:control of the local 
schools. Looking back over the conflict, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how this fact could have been 
questioned. . The bill authorized an < nnual appropri- 
ation of $100,000,000, to be distributed among the 
States on the “ fifty-fifty ” plan. The States were to 
submit their educational programs, including such 
details as the courses of studies in the schools and 
plans for the training of teachers, to the Federal Sec- 
retary. The Secretary was empowered to set certain 
educational standards, and was directed to cut off 
from participation in the appropriation the State 
which did not meet or refused to accept them. Ifa 
State declined to barter its sovereignity in this out- 
rageous fashion, the Secretary was directed to debar 
it from the appropriation. More than this: even 
after a groveling State had been placed on the list 
by the Secretary, the Secretary could disqualify it. 
For the participating State was obliged to file an an- 
nual accounting with the Secretary, showing what 
work had been done by the State and the manner in 
which the fund had been spent. If the Secretary 
chose to be dissatisfied, he could withhold all further 
payments until such changes and improvements as 
he deemed necessary had been made. 

Briefly, the Smith-Towner bill created a Federal 
dictator for the local schools by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Education to revise the school program of 
any State, and to enforce his decrees by his con- 
trol of the Federal appropriation. 

So crude and bureaucratic a proposition as this 
scheme, fathered and fostered by the National Educa- 
tion Association, had rarely been presented to the 
American people, and they were quick to repudiate 
it. Educators of the rank of Butler of Columbia, 
Kinlay of Illinois, Goodnow of Johns Hopkins, Had- 
ley, then of Yale, and Hibben of Princeton, at once 
denounced it. It was fatal to all true educational 
progress, declared Hadley, while Goodnow and Butler 
held it to be destructive of the American principle 
of exclusive State control of functions reserved to 
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the States by the Federal Constitution. Economists 
and statesmen laid bare the lying fallacy that what- 
ever comes by way of appropriation from the Federal 
Government is a “ gift.” It was not difficult to show 
that the Government has no funds whatever which 
are not derived, directly or indirectly, from the 
people. The “ fifty-fifty ” plan is dishonest in appeal 
and wasteful in principle. It means that a dollar is 
taken from the people of a given State, sweated by 
overhead charges at Washington, and returned—what 
is left of it—to the State from which it came, plus 
a set of stupid and tyrannical rules to govern its ex- 
penditure. 

Protests were numerous and forceful, and the Na- 
tional Education Association, chief lobbyist for the 
bill, began to realize the error of its tactics. Amend- 
ments were proposed, some misleading, others simply 
silly, but none changing the essence of the bill. The 
misleading amendment declared in set terms that 
the Secretary could not do what the bill declared in 
set terms that he could, or even must, do. The silly 
amendment asserted that the Federal Government 
might distribute Federal money without retaining 
control over the use to which it might be put. There 
was a deal of this foolery, but throughout it all, the 
purpose of the National Education Association and 
of the groups which it represents remained un- 
changed. 

It remains unchanged today, and the evidence of 
this unchanged purpose to establish a Federal dic- 
tator over the local schools, is the Curtis-Reed bill 
itself. For this bill professes to establish a Depart- 
ment that is totally unnecessary. 

The supporters of the bill now concede, although 
personally I place no trust in the concession, that 
Federal control of the local schools is forbidden by 
the Federal Constitution. Why, then, create a De- 
partment to administer and execute if there is noth- 
ing to administer and execute? 

The warrant for the creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment is twofold: first, the existence of certain interests 
with which the Federal Constitution permits the Federal 
Government to concern itself, and, second, the existence 
of interests so numerous, weighty and complex that 
they cannot be adequately administered by an offi- 
cial or a Bureau, but require a Department. 

Both conditions must be present. It is for the gen- 
eral welfare, for instance, that the police depart- 
ment of every American city be honestly and effi- 
ciently administered. But the Federal Government 
may not therefore disband dishonest police forces 
or issue rules and regulations to insure competent 
police forces, because it has no power under the Con- 
stitution so to act. 
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In the second place, these interests must exist on 
so large a scale that a Department is necessary for 
their proper administration. Not every Federal con- 
cern is of this magnitude. Certain migratory birds 
are now protected by Federal law—under the the- 
ory, I suppose, that they are articles in inter-State 
Commerce. Yet I have never heard of a proposal to 
establish a Federal Department of Ornithology. 

It is conceded, then, that in the plan to create a 
Federal Department of Education the first condition 
is wanting. The local schools belong to the States; 
their supervision and administration is in no sense 
a duty of the Federal Government. 

The second condition is also wanting. The educa- 
tional functions with which the Federal Government 
is concerned are few and not particularly complex. 
They refer, chiefly, to the Indians and to the people 
of the outlying dependencies. I do not think that 
any sane man will argue that these cannot be prop- 
erly administered by a competent Bureau. Even if 
the activities specified by the Curtis-Reed bill be 
added, the work is clearly within the power of a Bu- 
reau. The bill authorizes research work in education, 
the formation of an advisory council on education, 
the gathering and interpretation of statistics, and the 
publication of reports. None of these activities or 
the sum of them is beyond the competence of a Bu- 
reau. 

I return then, to my conclusion. The National 
Education Association and its allied forces favor the 
Curtis-Reed bill to the extent that it creates a De- 
partment of Education, since they understand that 
a Department must exist before it can be clothed 
with all the bureaucratic powers of the old Smith- 
Towner bill. As Senator Borah recently wrote: 

Of course [ understand perfectly that this present bill 
provides “to collect and distribute facts and statistics” and 
so forth. But that is “the nose of the camel under the tent.” 
Those who have watched the building up of the departments 
here at Washington will not be misled by the proposition 
for a moment. That is the way they all start. But before many 
years the insatiable maw draws in everything that is within 
possible reach and that which was tepid and tame in the be- 
ginning becomes wide-spread and autocratic and dominant 
in the end. (N. C. W. C. News Service.) 

Every page in the history of this war, now in its 
eighth year, shows that what they want is a De- 
partment with an annual appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 and a Secretary who can force his rulings 
upon the States. This purpose was, in fact, admitted 
to me by one of the chief workers for the present 
bill. “ Once the Department is established, additions 
can follow.” 

They certainly will follow, and the last addition 
will mark the end of local control for the local schools, 
and the rise of the most hateful bureaucracy that ever 
destroyed the liberties of a free people. Between 
the two bills, I prefer the old Smith-Towner. That 
monstrosity was at least honest and open. It was 
not a pirate in cap and gown. 
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Cardinal Mercier’s Funeral 


Francis Howarp 


ELGIUM has right royally honored the dauntless 
patriot who so royally honored her. In the state 
funeral which she has accorded Cardinal Mercier she 
lavished her affection and sincere gratitude. Three times 
before in her history has she deemed any of her children 
worthy of the honors of a national interment. The Un- 
known Soldier, the symbol of all the Belgian dead in the 
Great War, was the third. Cardinal Mercier, the symbol 
ef Belgium’s soul in the war, is the fourth. Great as was 
the outburst of patriotism which attended the burial of 
the Unknown Soldier, it was less than that which spon- 
taneously greeted the great Cardinal when he was brought 
for the last time to his beloved Brussels. 

There was sincere grief in every home in Belgium and 
in every Belgian heart when it was announced that 
Cardinal Mercier had breathed his last. This was on a 
Saturday, and on Sunday morning from all the churches 
must have ascended to the great throne of God an irre- 
sistible prayer for the repose of this great soul. Belgium 
is Catholic and is conscious of the hope as of the inevitable- 
ness of death. And so with the poignancy of the first 
grief passed, all Belgium united to make the public fu- 
neral of Cardinal Mercier an event of deep solemnity, of 
regal grandeur, of unforgettable memory. The Belgian 
is an individualist; he loves his liberty and his indepen- 
dence of views. But about Cardinal Mercier every Bel-— 
gian agreed in one single opinion. He had forged the 
sentiment of his countrymen into a single bolt during the 
sad days that followed the summer of 1914. That unity 
of sentiment was physically felt in an overpowering way 
during the days following his death. The state funeral 
in Brussels on January 29 was its culmination. 

After his death in Brussels, the body of Cardinal 
Mercier was carried to Malines and there it rested for 
four days. On the fifth day it was carried to Brussels. 
Early in the morning, the people of his town had gathered 
about the archiepiscopal palace waiting to form into a 
procession to the railway station. With simple solemnity, 
shortly before nine o’clock, the coffin was carried through 
the doors and in utter silence was followed by the family 
and the household of the Cardinal to the special train that 
was to bear it to Brussels. 


In Brussels, meanwhile, there was much commotion. 
Ever since daybreak, the trains had been pouring thou- 
sands and thousands of people into the city. It was esti- 
mated that there were nearly three million people in 
Brussels on this day. They packed the great avenues and 
boulevards, they were jammed densely in the squares 
through which the cortege would pass, they filled the pave- 
ments from curb to wall, they crowded the balconies and 
hung from the windows. All this mass of people was 
seeking vantage spot in the two mile route from the 
Gare du ‘Nord to the church of St. Gudule. 


About the time that the funeral train was leaving 
Malines, the procession of the clergy was passing out of 
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the portals of St. Gudule to the street. The roadway 
was clear, for along both curbs were drawn up the regi- 
ments of Belgium. These soldiers were short and sturdy 
fellows, bright-cheeked and for the most part young. 
They must have been the little brothers of those who had 
fought and, perhaps, died, twelve years ago. 

The immense square in front of the Gare du Nord was 
vacant. But around its sides was packed the greatest 
crowd that Brussels has ever held. The procession of the 
clergy passed through the square and into the great train- 
shed of the station. There were waiting King Albert and 
Prince Leopold, the members of the Government and the 
civic officials, and the great dignitaries of the foreign 
nations. Marshal Foch was hiding himself inconspicu- 
ously a few feet from where I stood, and near him stood 
General Castelnau. 

Precisely at the moment that the great clock in the 
station pointed to ten, the funeral train slid up along 
the tracks. The locomotive carried two Belgian flags 
draped with black. As it stopped, a bugle sounded aux 
champs, the flags were lowered, the King saluted, and the 
band started the funeral march. The doors of the trains 
opened and those who had accompanied the body from 
Malines slowly came forward till they reached those who 
were waiting to receive it. The groups merged and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel which had been prepared at the 
entrance to the station. Here, the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. 
Micara, blessed the body. Grouped about the coffin were 
the King and his son, Cardinals Bourne and Dubois, the 
Bishops of Belgium, and many of the Bishops of France. 

A long line of priests in white surplices stretched across 
the Place Charles Rogier. Their cassocks of black and 
brown, of white, of purple, were colorful. The coffin 
was carried to the open hearse, drawn by six jet black 
horses. It was plain, of golden oak. Over it was draped 
a black shroud, and upon this the scarlet cappa magna 
(his great cloak) and the broad red hat. 

For a moment, the silence is intense. Then, from ail 
sides of the square come the sharp commands: “ Present 
Arms,” the bass horns of the band break into Chopin’s 
funeral march, and the long line begins to move. Dignitaries 
of Church and State, three on each side, hold the silver 
cords attaching to the hearse. On each side, too, march 
a dozen priests clad in heavy black and gold copes. Im- 
mediately following the hearse are the four Nuns who had 
nursed the Cardinal in his illness. King Albert, in plain 
khaki uniform, marches, with Prince Leopold, the heir 
apparent, on his left and Marshal Foch on his right. 

Slowly, then, the procession turns into the Boulevard 
du Jardin Botanique. It is impressive. One sees a suc- 
cession of thousands of faces along the Boulevard; one 
hears not a sound, save only the funeral march played by 
the regimental bands as the hearse passes them by, or 
it may be the Brabanconne, in slow measure. There is 
a simple grandeur that characterizes this procession, more 
touching and more sublime than any ceremony that I have 
ever witnessed. 

Only twice along the route did the cortege pause. Half 
way up the hill of the Boulevard du Jardin Botanique, 
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opposite the long facade of the Hopital St. Jean, the 
hearse stopped for a few moments. Here was drawn 
up a regiment of cavalry; the soldiers held their swords 
stiffly before their faces, the officers with their swords 
pointed to the ground were motionless as equestrian 
statues. With a suddenness that startled, a full battery 
of bugles blared aux champs. It was close to this spot 
that the Cardinal’s soul had faced its God. 

Another pause was made after the cortege had passed 
from the Rue Royale (to the narrow Rue de Ligné). 
It was before the great column which marks the resting 
place of the Unknown Soldier. Whenever he passes this 
spot, the Belgian reverently lifts his hat. Today, the en- 
trance to the column was guarded by rows of khaki clad 
veterans. The symbolical flame of the funeral pyre darted 
up and about. The silence was as profound as that of 
mid ocean. After a moment of meditation, the procession 
slowly continued its way. 

The approach to St. Gudule was by the ramp on the 
north side. Arriving at the great plateau before the en- 
trance, the mourners watched the coffin being lowered 
from the hearse, the red cappa magna flapping fitfully in 
the breeze. Solemnly the procession formed again and 
followed the body to the huge catafalque erected in the 
center of the church. The catafalque was in the shape 
of a black and silver pyramid, about twelve feet high, 
guarded by rows of thick, tall candles. 

St. Gudue is a precious relic of the symbolic Gothic 
architecture of the twelfth century. As are all these 
old time temples of God, builded with a sense of the 
greatness of God, St. Gudule is magnificently ample in 
all its lines. When it is visited in private, its immensity 
seems oppressive. But on this occasion it was all too small 
to hold even those whose office or whose dignity gave them 
the privilege of entering its doors. St. Gudule is a store- 
house of memories; it is the church of Huysmans and 
recollections of his passages came to mind as one peered 
over the bowed heads to the great altar where the celebrant 
and the ministers.were grouped so picturesquely, where 
one saw the royal throne on the left,.plain and severe 
except for the large A on the backgroud and the thrones 
of the Cardinals on the right. And one thought irre- 
sistibly of the dead past as one listened to the sadly sweet 
harmonies of the Requiem Mass of Roland de Latre, the 
Belgian Palestrina. 

The Mass is over, the dean of the Cathedral, Mgr. Ev- 
rard, has pronounced the funeral oration upon the text 
Cecidit corona capitis nostri. For the first time there is 
movement and shuffle in the Church. The King descends 
from his throne near the altar, and with the Queen and 
the heir apparent, marches down the aisle to the catafalque. 
There they pause, and there with royal dignity, they bow 
profoundly. Following them come the Cardinals, the 
Bishops, the members of the Government, the representa- 
tives of foreign nations, all making their last obeisance 
to the honored dead. 

At the base of the catafalque were three chairs. On 
the center one rested the broad rimmed hat of Cardinal 
Mercier. On the other two were velvet cushions on which 
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were attached his medals and decorations. As I was turn- 
ing to depart, I noticed an American soldier, dressed in 
the old, familiar khaki uniform of the war. He carried a 
large wreath, the red, white and blue ribbons bearing the 
testimony that the American Legion had not forgotten 
the glorious hero. The soldier paused for a moment, un- 
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certain where he might place the wreath. And then, with 
true American audacity, he laid it at the foot of the chair 
on which the hat of the Cardinal reposed. My heart 
thumped with joy when I looked upon this wreath from 
my own United States, alone with the symbols of the 
Cardinal’s greatness. 


Christianity in China 


Peter YANG . 


among zealous American Catholics a remark- 

able impulse to spread the Gospel of Christ. 
This splendid spirit may be well demonstrated by 
the newly established foreign mission houses, such 
as Maryknoll, the Chinese Mission Society, and many 
other organizations for the propagation of the Faith. 
Such a deep interest in the hearts of American 
Catholics is undoubtedly the work of God, and it 
can only be appreciated by Chinese Catholics. Being 
a Chinese Catholic and a student in this country for 
nearly three years, the writer, though awkward in 
his expression in English, cannot refrain from say- 
ing a few words about Christianity in China in order 
to show his appreciation. And he hopes that it will 
at the same time give American Catholics a better 
understanding of the Chinese and thereby a greater 
fervor for saving the Chinese soul. 

China, to the average American, is still an obscure 
place in the Far East. The usual idea of China is 
that of an ancient and densely populated country. 
The people there have different languages, peculiar 
customs, and queer manners. The people there are 
heathens, and therefore somewhat mean or vicious. 
Chinatown in the United States is taken as the 
image of the real China, and the laundry and chop- 
suey are the only trades of the Chinese. This notion 
prevails not merely among the general public, but 
also to a certain extent among the educated classes. 
In the classroom one often hears professors who talk 
about such and such characteristics of Chinamen, 
and among college students one often hears foolish 
comments about “ Chinks.” 

The notion is probably planted by the motion- 
picture owners and idle novelists who care for noth- 
ing but money and curiosity. Go to any motion- 
picture house and book-store and you will find pic- 
tures shown, and books written about the Chinese 
in accordance with the notions of the general pub- 
lic. I say all this; but I do not mean to justify 
the Chinatowns in this country, as they do to some 
extent give bad impressions to the American people 
with their opium dens and gambling houses. (The 
writer visited the Chinatown of San Francisco, of 
Chicago, and of New York City. He saw many 
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gambling houses, but not a single opium den. But 
he did see the scene of a Chinese opium den in wax 
in the museum at Coney Island, New York. So he 
takes the opium dens for granted from _ public 
opinion.) But I do mean to say that the American 
people ignore the fact that the Chinese in the China- 
towns are the illiterate class and outcasts imported 
from China to build railroads. They cannot repre- 
sent the real Chinese, and Chinatown cannot be the 
portrait of China. If the American people judge 
China from Chinatown and the Chinese from the 
laundry man, it is little wonder that most Chinese 
take industrialism, commercialism, and materialism 
as Christianity. 

Before the introduction of Christianity into China 
there were three religions practised by the Chinese. 
They are Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. 
These three forms of religion were, and still are, 
embraced by all classes in such a complexity that it 
is rather difficult to mark a distinction. Those who 
follow Confucius’ teaching may at the same time be 
Taoists or Buddhists. Those who profess Buddhism 
or Taoism may also follow Confucianism. 

Critics of this situation are either misled by the fact 
that they do not thoroughly grasp the teachings of 
the three religions or because they do not under- 
stand the Chinese mind. This strange condition, that 
the Chinese practise three religions at the same time, 
only indicates that they are seeking truth without 
finding the way. It arises from the fact that these 
three religions are human and natural, and there- 
fore cannot satisfy the truth-seeking Chinese singly. 
People are not satisfied with Confucianism alone, 
because Confucianism lacks the character and essen- 
tials of a religion. It teaches man to behave rightly 
to attain perfection without touching the future life. 
Confucius recognized that there is a Supreme Being 
governing the universe, but he did not know “how” 
God governs it. He recognized that there is eternal 
reward and punishment for the good and evil re- 
spectively, but he did not know “how” God is go- 
ing to reward or punish. 

In the Four Books, the Gospel of Confucius, we 
find that he was absolutely in the dark about the 
future life. On one occcasion his disciple named 
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Tsz-Lu asked him, “ Where shall we go after death?” 
He answered, “ You. do not know how to live yet, 
why do you care what comes after death?” It shows 
that his teaching aims only at the temporal per- 
fection of man. On the other hand Taoism and Bud- 
dhism teach the immortality of the soul, and future 
reward and punishment, but with such mysterious 
ideas, that they lead to superstition. They emphasize 
the spiritual side of man without having a propor- 
tionate consideration of the body. They look upon 
the material world as absolute nothingness. Their 
followers are led to be superstitious and pessimistic. 
True Confucianists are therefore really enemies of 
both Taoism and Buddhism. ; 

Having considered the religious complex of the 
Chinese people, and shown that they are not al- 
together superstitious or irreligious, Westerners will 
be naturally led to conclude that the Chinese people 
are admirable subjects for Christianity. It is very 
true that Christianity does not oppose the tradi- 
tional habits or belief of the Chinese, as it is well 
stated by some of the missionaries that they go to 
China simply to convey the truth that Christ is the 
true Son of God. Outside of that there is not much 
work to do in order to correct their behavior. Now 
the question arises: why does not China get hold of 
Christianity as fast as one might expect? Christia- 
nity has been introduced into China for several cen- 
turies, and the number of Catholics is still relatively 
scanty: about two millions out of four hundred mil- 
lion inhabitants of China. The fact seems to con- 
tradict what the writer has said above. But there 
are several reasons why Catholic mission work in 
China is so slow. 

First of all, the political invasion of the Christian 
nations. It is historically recorded that after the 
missionaries who came to preach the Gospel, fol- 
lowed the traders, who came to grasp the wealth of 
China. Both are protected by the same Government 
with rifles and cannons. China lost much of her ter- 
ritory, integrity, and sovereignty after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Conduct convinces much 
easier than doctrines. The doctrine of Christ preached 
by the missionaries has been spoiled by the behavior 
of the traders. Missionaries were eyed as spies. 
Christianity has been considered by the common 
people as nothing more than aggression. The per- 
secution of the missionaries and the Chinese Chris- 
tians by the Boxers was due to political hatred, not 
to a hatred of Christianity, as the average American 
thinks. 

Secondly, the method used to spread the Faith by 
our missionaries is different from that of the 
Apostles. Father Clifford J. King wrote in an August 
number of America, 1924, “ The general practice of 
the Apostles of the European countries has been to 
work from the upper strata down to the lower, to 
win first the leaders of the nation through their co- 
operation to reach the masses, and not vice versa.” 
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But our missionaries, except the mission led by 
Father Matteo Ricci, S. J., did not follow the example 
of the Apostles. They go to the interior to work 
among the ignoramuses without making a propor- 
tionate effort to work among the educated class. It 
is true that the missionaries stay with the people all 
their life, but most of the missionaries will not ob- 
ject, I think, to the statement that they do not know 
anybody outside the faithful circle composed of ig- 
norant peasants, superstitious womenfolk, and in- 
nocent children. 

Thirdly, lack of education. This is so evidently 
true and realized by many of the missionaries now, 
that the writer need not discuss it thoroughly but 
quotes the comments given by our Protestant brethen 
in the Christian Occupation: 


For a church numbering over 2,000,000 Catholics in China, 
the total work done in higher education is much below gen- 
eral expectations, and certainly much below the need of its 
Christian constituency. There is less than one student in 
Roman Catholic schools of all grades to every 100 Christians 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 


What the Church does in China is simply to spread 
the Faith, to teach the catechism. St. Paul says, 
“ Faith without works is dead.” And it may be said 
that Faith without education gives danger of super- 
stition. Considering the lack of education there is 
no wonder that the Church in China is often called 
the religion of the illiterates, and ranked on the 
same level as Buddhism and Taoism. 

Fourthly, Protestantism. Here I do not intend to 
say anything to the discredit of our Protestant 
brethren. It is a matter of fact that they have done 
much work for the benefit of China. The material 
progress and the educational enlightenment of the 
present China are largely due to the effort of the 
Protestant missionaries. Go to any big town in 
China, you will find well-equipped schools for higher 
education and the philanthropic organizations under 
the auspices of the Protestant churches. But as far 
as religion goes they are failures. Because of their 
multiplying denominations, and their diverse. inter- 
pretations of the Gospel, the thinking Chinese are 
led to wonder where to find the true Christianity. 
To find out the true Church is a mighty hard prob- 
lem for the Chinese, as they have not the full back- 
ground of the Church history, and the example of 
the saints. 

The above four causes are not all that go into 
account to obstruct the spread of the Gospel. Never- 
theless they represent the main points. Now in order 
to remedy what has been neglected by the Church 
in the past, American Catholics can repair it with a 
single stroke, that is to help to educate an intel- 
lectual army of young Chinese Catholics or non- 
Catholics, who will lead the stricken China of the 
near future. There is no nation that has better terms 
of friendship with China than the United States. 
There is no nation that can claim to have more 
Chinese students represented than the United States. 
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There are about 2500 students in different colleges. 
Americanism has much influence over China today 
because of the large number of the returned students. 
But they are nearly all educated in the public and 
Protestant schools. They are intoxicated with the 
material progress of this country. They do not rec- 
ognize the potential force of Christianity. Therefore 
they will not help much to the spread of Christianity. 
Nay, many of them came with a Christian spirit— 
Protestant, and go home non-Christian because they 
do not receive proper education as far as religion 
is concerned. It may be predicted that those who 
will be the stumbling-blocks of Christianity will be 
the misinformed returned students from the United 
States. 

But such is not the case with the Chinese students 
educated in the Catholic colleges. In fact many came 
as either superstitious Catholics or Catholics in name 
only, and go home with a clearer knowledge of 
Christianity, and stronger faith. The writer has as- 
sociated with many of his own _ fellow-students, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, and gets the same view. 
The reason is that in China the Church does not suf- 
ficiently promote education. The Catholic young men, 
under the influence of non-Catholic atmosphere and 
the Red propaganda, conceive the idea that the Church 
is going to enslave the Chinese. A red-blooded young 
Chinese, having not sufficient knowledge and ex- 
perience, and led by blind patriots, will easily fall 
away from the Faith in hearing this erroneous com- 
ment. But when they come to this country, and stay 
for a few years in Catholic colleges, their eyes are 
opened, and they know that the Church teaches the 
same doctrine everywhere. Will American Catholics 
generously help the Chinese to build a strong king- 
dom of Christ? 

China needs not merely the Catholic foreign missionary 
on her soil, but his work must be strengthened by the 
educational apostolate carried on within the United States 
themselves. 


THE STREET OF PAIN 


Now men may shy at grief or pain, 
Yea, once I too could see no gain 
Except to walk in pleasant ways 
Where Sorrow never showed its face, 
But now my weary feet must trace 
Their way along a stony lane 
Where briars grow. 
No flowers there bestow 
A single smile to greet or solace me. 
Yet shall I grieve or fear? 
Lo! One I love has passed before me here, 
Has plucked these briars and pressed them to His head, 
That I might follow on where He has led. 
O rugged road! O reddened road! 
What meriting can thus be mine 
To win such heritage and plod 
The street of pain that He has trod! 
Harry WALSH 
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Where Are the Movies Going”? 
AntTuony M. Beneprk, D.D. 


HE rapidity with which the movies have leaped 

into the forefront of our entertainment medi- 
ums inevitably entails a great amount of criticism. 
That such criticism may be rightly directed, Will 
H. Hays has announced the establishment of an 
“open-door ” policy, by inviting the public to come 
in and tell why and how the motion picture industry 
is not measuring up to the standards which it is 
expected to attain. 

And how eagerly that invitation has been accepted! 
That there are faults, often of great magnitude, in 
our output of motion pictures, is clear; how those 
faults may be remedied, is the subject of myriad 
discussions. The basic defect is what must be dis- 
covered if there is to be any hope of progress; and, 
when everything has been throughly sifted, we feel 
safe in assuming that basic defect to be the the “ box- 
office lure.” 

The easy road to wealth has led many a well-inten- 
tioned traveler astray, and it is certain that it will 
always continue to have its full quota of victims. 
Those who control the movie industry appear to as- 
sume blindly that they are pursuing the wisest course 
by catering to public demand, as gauged by financial 
returns, failing to realize that the surest success will 
follow from the full realization of their moral duty 
to educate that demand along healthy lines. 

We must grant, first of all, that there are even 
honest men among the film magnates. Samuel Gold- 
wyn, for example, complains of “things that would 
make even a gargoyle blush.” A recent survey in 
Chicago, promoted by the superintendent of the pub- 
lis schools, shows only thirty-five out of 404 pictures 
presented in the city and its vicinity to have had any 
educative value. One hundred and seventeen, we are 
told, depicted unfaithfulness in marriage; thirty-eight 
of them condoned or glorified divorce; immodest 
dressing and dancing was a feature of nearly all the 
films. And experience testifies that the average is 
not very far from these conclusions. 

From an artistic standpoint, also, the movies do 
not satisfactorily fulfil their mission. William Allen 
White, writing in Collier's, complains that the stand- 
ard is set, not by ideas or artistic expression, but 
by the amount of money spent on a production. “A 
picture,” he says, “is billed as ‘ magnificent,’ ‘ gorg- 
eous,’ ‘thrilling,’ ‘gripping,’ but never as profound, 
baffling, delightful, whimsical or stimulating.” And 
so he comes to the conclusion that the movies are 
either an artistic “mess” or a moral “ menace.” 

It is hardly true that the art of the cinema may 
rightly be subjected to so general an indictment that 
no word of praise can be said for any of its products. 
There exist, as we have said, motion-picture pro- 
ducers and directors who desife to promote the 
ideals, artistic and otherwise, of the industry; there 
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are pictures that do their makers proud. But they 
are so sadly in the minority that we may only ex- 
pect, in the logical course of events, that the pro- 
hibitory mania which is casting its blight upon our 
country will soon extend its influence to the film 
world—unless those who have the power to stop it, 
see and interpret rightly the handwriting on the wail. 

Some time ago Mr. Hays, who appears to be honest 
in his endeavor to accomplish the task of purifying 
the movies, formed a Committee on Public Relations, 
which consisted of representatives of sixty nation- 
ally organized welfare bodies, organized to cooperate 
for the betterment of motion pictures. Within the 
past few months the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
have both withdrawn from this committee, because 
it had no effective means of producing any results. 
The producers, at Mr. Hays’ behest, had pledged 
themselves to “maintain the highest possible moral 
and artistic standards of motion picture production,” 
but these organizations felt that they had not ful- 
filled, nor were even trying to carry out their promise. 

Can it be that this blindness to their true interests 
will long continue? Killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg may make possible a juicy dividend for 
the nonce, but what lies ahead? Nothing but the 
grimmest kind of censorship, and when it comes to 
pass, as it will, unless a quick change of policy oc- 
curs, the producers will have no one but themselves 
to blame. Many legitimate phases of human activ- 
ity have come under legal interdict through lesser 
faults than those which they encourage, and the 
forces of prohibition are too widely awake to allow 
them to go on their course long unhampered. 

So much for the question of expediency. Another 
point worthy of consideration is this, that the United 
States practically supplies the world’s motion pic- 
ture entertainment. Even the hands-across-the-sea 
may be rent asunder through the fear that our films 
are creating for us a place as the producer of styles 
in dress and mode of living for other countries. Sir 
Sidney Low complains that merchants in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and India want clothes and 
shoes cut on American styles because their custom- 
ers get their ideas from American films. Does it 
not follow that we have a duty toward those whom 
we are thus leading, as Father Garesché pointed out 
last week? And have we no responsibility for what 
evils may follow in the wake of the non-fulfilment 
of that duty? 

Occasionally there are signs that give some room 
for encouragement. Ample publicity has been given 
to the incident in Oregon, where a judge, having be- 
fore him fifty couples seeking divorce, had them see 
a motion picture bearing on the subject of marital 
unhappiness, with the result that fifteen applicants 
withdrew their pleas. And from the artistic stand- 
point, the Paramount Company has announced the 
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establishment of a school for the artistic training of 
those who act in the pictures. 


But what of the future? Can the producers be 
made to see that the making of better pictures will 
be to their own advantage as well as for the ad- 
vancement of the art which they represent? In the 
hope that they can be convinced, a Film Mutual Ben- 
efit Bureau has been established in New York, with 
the aim of advancing the standards of the screen by 
the support and promotion of the finer type of pic- 
tures.. The plan adopted by the Bureau, which is 
composed of 300 business, professional, and society 
women, is to broadcast information throughout the 
country on every picture released by the more im- 
portant studios through the medium of a bulletin 
which already has 15,000 subscribers. 


This method is in main an adaptation of the 
“White Play List” plan, and it has its creditable fea- 
tures. For example, the members are furnished each 
year with a number of tickets, to be used for seeing 
films that are worthy of support, thus assuring them 
of at least a modicum of success. For the rest, they 
can only hope that the information disseminated will 
find sufficient response among the right-minded to 
produce a gradual progress towards a high artistic 
ideal. 

The Collier’s article finds the menace of the movies 
to be situated mainly in the fact that they have to 
be adapted to receptive capacity of morons. The 
sad phase of the matter is that we are fast degen- 
erating into a nation of moral morons. The educa- 
tion that is necessary to enable us to appreciate 
worthwhile movies must be moral, as well as intellec- 
tual and artistic. 

Dr. Sanger Brown, chairman of the New York 
State Commission of Mental Defectives, condemns 
the movies utterly for the baneful effects which 
they produce on abnormal or subnormal, and even 
on normal, minds. “The comedian of the film,” he 
says, “knocks his man out with a piece of lead pipe, 
and the audience laughs, the weak-minded spectator 
among them. We could hardly wonder if he went 
out afterwards and felled his pal with a similar blow, 
‘just because he had the notion to.’” Again: “The 
high-powered cars, the luxurious homes, the costly 
clothes and jewels shown in films all tend to em- 
phasize the importance of these things in the minds 
of those who haven’t got them;’ that is, to create 
a sinful lust for these luxuries, a lust which results 
in crime. 

But is it not truer that the movies depict evil be- 
cause we are evilly disposed, than to suppose that 
we become evil through the agency of the movies? 
There is need, first of all, of the awakening of a 
moral sense, not only in movie-goers, but in all the 
population generally; and art and intellectual achieve- 
ment will follow upon the moral saneness that will 
follow from such a spiritual renascence. 
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Sociology 
Four-Fifths of a Child 


Joun WILTBYE 





NY set of figures attracts my attention, and almost 

any set leaves me wondering what it is all about. 
Statistics, I am told, constitute a kind of science these 
days, and how to read them is an art. It must be like the 
art of animal-taming, I think, which can be acquired only 
when one’s eye is young and cold and direct, compelling 
the ones and the twos to perform according to the reader’s 
wish. 

It is this weakness of mine which impels me to ask 
whether I have not misread the figures recently issued by 
Smith College. Someone with a flair for tabulation 
has been at work, but just what he or she intended to 
show, is not evident. It seems that this tamer of figures 
has been addressing questionaires to the graduates, 10,843 
in all, to find out how many are married and how many, 
poor wretches, are still coifing St. Catherine’s tresses. The 
compiler does not disclose, at least in the press reports, 
whether he—or she—is displeased with the results, nor 
is a key furnished to cause the figures to prove what the 
reader wishes them to prove. Still, if I set out to establish 
from the Smith College data that most graduates from our 
colleges for women marry and raise up a flock of little 
hostages to fortune, I should be greatly disappointed. 

For the figures show that of every two graduates from 
Smith, one marries while the other continues in chosen 
or unchosen single blessedness. I speak but roughly. 
Fifty and one-tenth per cent marry, and forty-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent do not. 

“Well?” you may inquire, with a rising and slightly 
sub-acid intonation, “ Well, what do you deduce?” 

Being hopelessly mid-Victorian and all that, I deduce 


only a sigh of regret. There are no nunneries to which 


these poor heretics may get them, and as often as I note 
a new grey hair or a thinning spot on my venerable poll, 
I strike a deeper depth in a conviction that if a woman 
has no vocation for the consecrated life she ought to 


marry. Never mind the faggots and the thumbscrew. 


I should make a poor heretic, and I am far from forgetting 


a certain decree of the Council of Trent which anathe- 


matizes whoever “saith . . . that it is not better and 
tore blessed to remain in virginity or in celibacy than to 
‘be united in matrimony.” Amen does not stick in my 
throat when I read that decree. But I am thinking, rather, 
of those girls with a clear vocation for matrimony who 
lead a life of celibacy not to please God but to please 
themselves. God certainly manifests His will by unmis- 
takable signs that some souls should sanctify themselves in 
the unmarried state; but I do not think that He gives this 
vocation to practically fifty per cent of our girls. 

Sanctity and celibacy is one combination; celibacy and 
selfishness is quite another. It is all very well to pursue 


a life of the so-called single blessedness, with your inde- 
‘pendent income, your self-chosen plans, and a resultant 
sense of freedom. The world slides along very easily 
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for such, as long as they are young and buoyant. But 
there can be nothing so dismal, it seems to me, as to sit 
at another’s fireside at the age of forty, without chick or 
child, or to exist in lodgings where there never was any- 
thing so domestic as a fireside, and from which children 
are barred by the terms of the lease. Better far is it to 
marry, to live on odds and ends and love, to raise a family 
and know all the sweetness and the burden of caring for 
these young images of yourself—to patch Johnny’s stock- 
ings and cut down old clothes for little Annie, to pinch 
and even to starve, but to keep on in that struggle for the 
home and its ideals which is the surest guarantee of 
stability for civilized society. Better far these years of 
sacrifice than to go on through life with no one to think 
of but yourself, and in the end—no one to think of you. 
You are really alone when nobody cares a straw if you 
come late to meals or go out in the rain without your 
goloshes. 

Now Smith College, to return to our statistics, is the 
Alma Mater of three college presidents, forty-one deans, 
fifty-five school principals, 1,100 teachers, eighty poets, 
seventy-five physicians, sixty artists, forty musicians 
(surely the distinction is invidious), twenty-two lawyers, 
two ministers, and a third secretary to the American Em- 
bassy at Berne. Well and good; let us suppose that to 
the best of their knowledge and belief these ladies are 
where they ought to be. But I confess that I should 
prefer to read of larger nurseries presided over by Smith 
College graduates. 

For the nurseries are absurdly small. They consist of 
a child and a half. 

That number seems insufficient to carry on the race. 
The one and one-half children will not, even if attaining 
to majority, replace the father and mother. But not 
every one or the other one-half (these fractions are per- 
plexing) will attain maturity, in spite of the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity act and the solicitude of the Children’s 
Bureau. Hence if the human race follows the example 
of Smith College, we are doomed to speedy extinction. 
When the family counts three and one-half children it 
touches the irreducible minimum and sheers close to the 
margin of race-safety. Back in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century Franklin, I believe, estimated that the 
average colonial family consisted of eleven persons, nine 
of them children. Fathers and mothers who live in the 
fear of God can leave the margin in His hands; but there 
is a margin, and Smith falls below it. 

The actual nurseries, it is conceded, consist of a child 
and a half; three children to every two married couples. 
But what of the nurseries that might have been, but are 
not; the nurseries that the forty-nine and nine-tenths 


‘unmarried wili never see? “ Never” is an over-estimate; 


probably some will marry later on. But should they marry 
after the age of thirty, the potential size of the family can 
be reduced by nearly one-half. In that case, the nursery 
will be tenanted by about four-fifths of a child. 

Figure the sequel for yourself. (I forgot to mention 
that among her alumnae Smith College also counts one 
real estate operator in Florida.) 
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Education 


Do We Need a 6-3-3 System? 


Sister Joserira Marta, S.S.J., Px.D. 


UNIOR High Schools are increasing at a rapid 

rate throughout the country, and it is time we 
should clear ourselves as Catholics of “being the 
last to lay the old aside.” It is not necessary that 
we should follow every fad and fancy and lay our- 
selves open to the accusation of “slavish imitation 
of state school systems.” The junior high school, 
however, seems to have passed the experimental 
stage, the period for recognition, and entered the 
period of development and achievement. 

To provide for a junior high-school system, the 
parish school must be reorganized on a six-three- 
three plan. This is not such a difficult matter as some 
might imagine. But it must be understood at the 
‘outset, that keeping the eight grades and adding a 
ninth making a six-three system does not consti- 
tute a junior high school. As C. H. Johnston says in 
an editorial in Educational Administration and Super- 
vision: “If we are really going to reorganize our school 
system into new administrative units, it will be a 
great pity, educationally, if we merely do a little 
tinkering here and there—in spots, as it were. The 





psychological value of the new development is that 
it provides just that favorable new condition for se- 


riously conceived plans which are more closely related 
to a clear educational philosophy, and which may be 
undertaken, less hampered by tradition and prej- 
udice, than ever before.” 

The need for advanced education has been so keenly 
felt that high schools have increased in number and 
efficiency from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but there 
has never been complete satisfaction with our edu- 
cational organization. The passage from the elemen- 
tary school with its own aims and methods to the 
highly organized high school has not been easy. One 
who reads the record of the growth of the elementary 
curriculum, and the efforts that have been made to 
reorganize it, cannot but feel that what is needed 
above all else, is a definite set of principles for the 
guidance of elementary school procedure. What is 
the function of the elementary school? What is its 
relation to society? What shall it attempt to do 
for the individual? Is it simply a preparation for 
secondary education? Or is it complete in itself, hav- 
ing its own peculiar nature and functions, aiming to 
accomplish its own objectives and make certain dif- 
ferences in the lives of the children, regardless of 
their future educational fate? Now, secondary edu- 
cation should be determined by “the character of the 
individual to be educated, and the knowledge of edu- 
cational theory and practice available,” factors which 
are intensely dynamic. 

At the close of the elementary compulsory edu- 
cation, there are three groups to be provided for. 
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(1) those who can and, in all probability, will persist 
through the period of secondary education; (2) those 
who intend to leave school and enter upon work when 
the law releases them from compulsory attendance ;. 
and (3) those whose length of stay in school is for one 
reason or another highly uncertain. 

The eight-four plan, as represented by the present 
system of eight grades of elementary and four of 
high school, does not solve the above problem sat- 
isfactory, for at the conclusion of the elementary 
school a definite break occurs causing many pupils 
to feel thy are at liberty to leave school. This break 
must be bridged over, for we have reached the point 
when for the safety of the country and for social, 
civic, and industrial progress, we must bring about 
a universal high school education of one type or 
another. 

Now the basic purpose of the junior high school in 
the “six-three-three” plan is to reach the groups 
mentioned above for whom adequate provision is 
to be made, by adjusting the curriculum to harmonize 
with the interests and capacities of children and fit 
them for specific vocations in life. The junior high 
school following the six years of elementary work 
and preceding the three years of senior high school, 
seeks to realize the purpose of democracy: “to or- 
ganize,society so that each member may develop his 
personality primarily through activities designed for 
the well-being of his fellow-members and society as 
a whole.” It endeavors to hold students, who at the 
break between the eighth and the first year high, 
are now eliminated because their interests and their 
abilities are not in harmony with the curriculum. 

The junior high school offers differentiated cur- 
ricula, not unrestrictive, but consisting of minimum 
essentials which all students should master alike, 
and then, over and above this, such a differentiation 
as the situation will warrant. For we all realize that 
there are differences—some of which may, 
proper training, be eradicated; others, which cannot 
be reduced or destroyed, must be provided with a def- 
inite policy of suitable education. The curriculum 
must, however, respect the laws of child psychology 
and adapt its material to the needs of the child-mind, 
by providing for the bright child as well as for the 
dull one for educational guidance as well as for 
educational training. 

The junior high school introduces departmental 
instruction gradually, and this prevents that gap be- 
tween the elementary and the high school, when full 
departmental teaching is abruptly begun. We have 
come to recognize that departmental teaching is a 
vital feature of all reorganized systems. In the junior 
high school, departmental teaching is gradually in- 
troduced in the seventh, more fully in the eighth, and 
in the ninth grade, all, or practically all, are taught 
by special teachers. By such an arrangement it is 
believed that children accustomed to the constant 
guidance and care of a single teacher, are gradually 
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brought to habits of comparative independence in 
the performance of school duties. A greater re- 
sponsibility is placed on the children, and they develop 
greater initiative and self-reliance. Besides the con- 
tact with the varying personal influence exerted by 
several teachers benefits the pupils, since this is most 
like the influences of life. 

Another function of the junior high school is the 
promotion by subjects which furnishes a more ac- 
curate and efficient method of grouping. By this 
means pupils are grouped according to ability, the 
super-normal, the normal, and the subnormal. Un- 
der such arrangement the progress of the class is 
comparatively uniform, retardation is less common, 
and promotion of individuals may be made any time. 

The greatest function of the junior high school, 
in the opinion of most educators, is the vocational 
guidance given to the pupil, whereby provision is 
made for the wide differences among pupils with re- 
spect to tastes, abilities, and capacity for progress. 
There is danger, nevertheless, “that in swinging 
from the extreme that produced men with an edu- 
cation, without a vocation, we will swing to the other 
extreme that will produce men with a vocation with- 
out an education.” However, the offering of honest 


- vocational preparation keeps many pupils in school, 


where the organization, the teachers, and at least 
a part of the curriculum are powerful influences to 
preserve and increase socially, valuable characteris- 
tics and resources of those boys and girls who “ don’t 
like books.” As Principal Cox of the Blewell Junior 
High School of St. Louis says: “We try to offer 
educational opportunities to the slow, and the over- 
aged, and so definitely and immediately valuable that 
they and their parents will find that they cannot af- 
ford to leave school.” And this vocational training, 
far from making against democracy, will give the 
pupil a fitting preparation for life. 

The question remains to be answered: “Do we 
need junior high schools?” If we can further the 
educational advancement of our children by means 
of junior high schools, let us not hesitate at the task 
of reorganization even though it be a Herculean one, 
but forge ahead convinced that our efforts have a 
sound philosophical basis. 


ALDER BLOOMS 


Earth wakes from sordid, winter dreams 
To feel spring’s soothing breezes blow. 

A silver mist hangs over streams; 
Tassels of gold the alders show. 


One thinks a band of angels came, 
With magic torches, speeding on, 

And touched each bush with yellow flame 
To glow for us when they were gone. 


Soon every pulsing clod grows warm, 
Soon fields are radiant far and wide; 
Rut later blooms can never charm 
Like these first by the river side. 
Georce Lawrence ANDREWS. 
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Note and Comment 


Where Austria 
Stands Today 


OR years past, as our readers will remember, the 

Baroness Elise von Rast and her nephew, the Rev. 
John Egger, have been active in the United States solicit- 
ing aid for the sorely stricken Austrians. At various 
periods they returned to their own country, but each time 
the cries of need at home drove them back again over the 
ocean to renew their appeals with us. Their previous 
visit, they firmly believed, would be the very last made by 
them for the purpose of requesting charity for Austria. 
But once again they come to us with their pathetic: ‘ Help 
Austria’s children and orphans just a little longer!” and 
their request: “ Let them have a share in your Lenten 
offering.” The truth is that conditions in Austria are 
without any doubt far better than they were when such 
appeals first came to us. But unemployment continues 
in an aggravated form and the earnings of laborers and 
professional men are such as just barely to suffice for their 
needs. Austrian Catholics can do but little for the 
necessary works of charity at home, and for the institu- 
tions that are dependent upon alms for support. In some 
such cases the deprivation is as great now as it ever has 
been. We must help at least a little longer until Austrians 
can again help their own. Many and bitter requests for 
help—the saddest of these from convents of cloistered 
nuns—are lying in the writer’s desk which show how 
extreme in countless instances the suffering still remains. 





For the Youth 
of the World 


lL’ it nearly two hundred years since Aloysius Gonzaga, 
the twenty-four year old scholastic of the Society of 
Jesus, was canonized by Pope Benedict XIII, and assigned 
by that Pontiff as the exemplar of innocence and chastity 
and the patron of studious youth. In anticipation of the 
celebration of the centenary, the present Holy Father has 
already made evident to the members of the Sacred Col- 
lge his desire that the youth of Christendom be brought 
more intimately under the patronage of St. Aloysius, and 
that the imitation of his virtues be urged upon them in 
emphatic manner, as a means of safeguarding them from 
the dangerous temptations of this modern age. For some 
months, reports the Rome correspondent of the N. C. 
W. C. News Service, a committee, under the presidency 
of Cardinal Pompili, has been formulating details of the 
celebration, scheduled to culminate in a great central cere- 
mony at Rome, December 31, to which delegates from all 
over the world will be welcomed. Bishops and the su- 
periors of Religious Communities are being addressed by 
the Committee, that arrangements may be made for 
novenas, in preparation for the anniversary, and every 
means taken to further the “ Aloysian Program of Life,” 
characterized as the central and all-important feature of 
the celebration, inasmuch as it is calculated to insure last- 
ing results for the betterment of youth. This “ Program ” 
involves a solemn promise to be true to the Faith, to de- 
fend the Church, to study her history and doctrines, to 
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guard purity of the soul by frequent Communion and 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and generally to cultivate 
the Christian virtues. The announcement that the exer- 
cises in honor of the youthful Saint are to reach a scale 
seldom attempted in any ecclesiastical celebration, is sig- 
nificant of the importance attached to the movement by 
the Father of Christendom. He sees in the voluntary 
imitation of those virtues to the practice of which St. 
Aloysius dedicated himself, the only hope of a generation 
surrounded by dangers so prevalent and so far-reaching 
as to be appalling. Those who share the Holy Father’s 
solicitude for the younger generation, will welcome the 
opportunity of furthering the program of which he is the 
sponsor. 


Pontifical Mass 
for Nightworkers 


OUNDED May 2, 1901, the Nightworkers’ Mass 

Association, sponsored by newspaper men of New 
York City, has spread to such an extent that there are 
now branches in sixteen American cities and one branch 
in London. In St. Andrew’s Church, not far from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, and adjacent to what has been known 
as “ Newspaper Row,” there has been, for the past twenty- 
five years, a special Mass each Sunday and holy-day 
morning at 2 o’clock, to accommodate the toilers whose 
labors ended only after midnight. In celebration of their 
silver jubiliee, the Nightworkers’ Association and their 
friends, to the number, it is estimated, of 4,000, will gather 
at 2 A.M., on Sunday, May 2, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
where Cardinal Hayes will celebrate pontifical Mass, for 
the first time at such an hour since his elevation to the 
Cardinalate. The transfer of St. Andrew’s congregation 
to the Cathedral for this occasion will afford His Eminence 
an opportunity of honoring the Faithful of the former 
parish, in which he himself was reared. 





The First 
American Arithmetic 


VERY interesting article on “Early Arithmetics 

Published in America” is printed in the Dearborn 
Independent for February 13. It must have given a 
decided shock to the 100 per centers and “ live-wire” 
Yankees to read there that: “ The first arithmetical work 
in the New World appeared from the press of Juan 
Pablos of Brescia, printed at Mexico in the year 1556.” 
This statement is backed up by a facsimile page of this 
book published a century before there was any printing in 
the United States. The author was Juan Diez Freile who 
added to the arithmetic and algebra of his book tables for 
the determination of the value of refined Silver and gold. 


These tables are now of special interest in the history of . 


American and European commercial relations. The first 
arithmetic for the United States was printed in New York 
by the Bradfords in 1705. The oldest extant book for the 
New World belongs also to Mexico. There is only one 
perfect copy of it which is among the treasures of the 
Hispanic Museum, New York. It is the “ Doctrina 
Christiana,” published by Bishop Zumauaga, the first 
Bishop of Mexico, from his residence there, as its colo- 
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phon states, “ June 14, 1554.” The famous “ Bay State 
Psalm Book,” so often exploited as “ America’s first,” 
did not appear until January, 1639, almost a century later. 
A still earlier Mexican book was the “ Spiritual Ladder ” 
of St. John Climachus, published in 1536 but no copy of 
it survives. There were also seven books published in 
Peru before 1660. 


Suggestions 
for Parents 


ATRONS of the American Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank, of New York, are addressed monthly in a 
circular letter which does not confine itself merely to 
questions of immediate financial import. Thus in the 
February number one finds, in addition to a resumé of the 
current business situation, an interesting paragraph or two 
on modern domestic conditions, directed to the attention 
of mothers and fathers. These latter are reminded that if 
the rising generation is not all that might be expected, 
the fault may lie largely with themselves. If they “ claim 
the right to live lives largely independent of their homes, 
the right to be individual, to be here, there and anywhere 
that is away from the nursery and the family assembly,” 
they have no just cause for complaint 1f their children 
fall short of being the paragons of perfection that they 
somehow are expected to be. One cannot gainsay that 
the old family intimacy which the governing generation knew 
is unknown to the younger generation. The family circle is a 
figure of speech, the family fireside is an altar which receives the 
debris of “parties” from which, it is to be hoped, sons and 
daughters are excluded. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
in many families the members of various ranks are but little 
more than mere acquaintances. Virtue is not a weed; it is a 
tender, fragile flower which grows in an atmosphere of loving 
care, 

A pertinent reflection, it must be admitted, which loses 
none of its force from the fact that it emanates from a 
source not professedly committed to treating of domestic 
virtues. If eminent bankers are looked upon as clear- 
headed, far-seeing individuals, whose advice can usually 
be followed with safety, perhaps the observations prof- 
fered in the present case may carry weight with some who 
would not be amenable to suggestion from other quarters. 





High Cost 
of Dying 


ADE up of physicians, lawyers, clergymen, sani- 

tarians and social workers, a commission with a 
somewhat novel task is being financed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. An appropriation of $25,000 
will defray the expenses of the investigators, who are to 
make a survey of the costs of funerals in the United 
States. The impression has been that in some quarters 
undertakers have imposed upon families requiring their 
services by making exorbitant charges for embalming, 
caskets, the use of conveyances, etc. Wherefore the 
actual costs of these various details are to be looked into, 
with a view of bringing about reform. The prospective 
survey, it is said, has the endorsement of a number of 
morticians, who see in it a means of raising the standard 
of their profession. 
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The Apostolate of the Novel 


IsABEL C, CLARKE 


(This ts the seventh of a series by eminent novelists dealing with 
the novel. Copyright, 1926, by the America Press.) 


OOKING back I am convinced that the books 

that influenced me most profoundly in my own 
career were the “School for Saints” and “ Robert 
Orange” by the late Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver 
Hobbes), and in a lesser degree, perhaps, the more 
intimately Catholic novel “One Poor Scruple” by 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 

At that time, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
the Catholic novel written in such manner as to 
make it acceptable to the general public was in its 
weakly and tentative infancy. 

But the books I have mentioned created an in- 
terest in Catholic fiction which even induced other 
writers to try their hands at it. They clearly demon- 
strated that it could be as successful and arresting 
in its human interest as any other form of fiction. 
Thus we find Mrs. Humphrey Ward attempting with 
considerable success a novel with a Catholic hero. 
Catholic readers could not fail to detect many a 
flaw in the armor and equipment of “Helbeck of 
Hannisdale”; still he remains unquestionably one 
of the most sympathetic figures the famous authoress 
ever drew. Something of a portrait, so it is said, 
of her own father, Thomas Arnold, he yet betrayed no 
hint of the vacillation that tormeuted that weak, 
brilliant and persecuted figure whose periodical 
emergences into Catholicism were so dreaded by his 
family seeing that they synchronized with days of 
penury consequent upon the loss of appointment and 
salary. 

Mrs. Craigie’s brilliant pen, her power of depict- 
ing cosmopolitan crowds, international intrigues, and 
political personages whether real or fictitious, her 
acute insight into psychology and life and biting gift 
of epigram never for an instant concealed the im- 
mense Catholic value, the profound spiritual pur- 
pose, of her two outstanding novels. She died in 
early middle age, and did not introduce a definitely 
Catholic motif into her books until her reputation 
was already solidly established. Then there appeared 
in rapid succession “The School for Saints” and 
“Robert Orange,” one of the rare instances in which 
a sequel has surpassed its predecessor. Speaking for 
myself, at that time outside the Fold yet conscious 
already of a growing desire for intimate union, these 
books were at once a help and an inspiration. They 
taught me two lessons; first how Catholicism could 
rule the lives of men and women suavely and yet 
inexorably, and secondly how great and far-reaching 
could be the apostolate of the novel, bringing light 
into dark places. 

The description of the “ Bona Mors’ 


’ 
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Street in the “School for Saints” with its detailed 
account of Benediction, made an immediate appeal 
to me. Something of the beauty of the Church stole 
into those graphically-written pages; one sensed that 
the author was a Catholic and was writing with 
passion of things that she both knew and loved. | 
was never from that day to forget that even 
the novel, the most ephemeral and generally the most 
trivial of all literature, could be pressed into the 
service of that Church that has ever made use of 
the simplest as well as of the rarest things in her 
ceaseless work for the salvation of men. 

“How absurd to be influenced by a novel!” We 
have all heard those scornful words. But even a 
novel can occasionally teach us something of an 
aspect of life hitherto unfamiliar to us. No one could 
readily forget that poignant scene in the “ School 
for Saints” when Brigit refuses to obey her father 
and divorce Wrexham Parflete. Little more than a 
child and fresh from her convent school, she is made 
to say: “The word divorce has no meaning for me. 
I am a Catholic.” She spoke with complete authority, 
not of herself but aware that thus she epitomized the 
teaching of the Church in relation to the indissol- 
ubility of the bond of matrimony. 

As the novel deals eternally with love and mar- 
riage, and as readers continue to demand a strong 
love-interest whether illicit or otherwise, it is scarce- 
ly possible for the Catholic novelist not to touch, as 
Mrs. Craigie did, upon the Church’s inexorable at- 
titude towards this Sacrament. Perhaps too this is 
more than ever necessary at the present time in order 
to counteract the trend of so much immoral modern 
fiction that deliberately panders to the growing con- 
tempt for the sanctity and permanence of the mar- 
riage tie. 

Of late years the novel has undergone a profound 
and highly significant change. It is no longer a thing 
of defined and carefully-woven plot, though the story 
is still what unquestionably matters most. But it is 
now more than ever a transcript from life as the 
author views it. No branch of knowledge, whether 
philosophical, scientific, historical or even agricul- 
tural, but can claim its place and evoke interest in the 
pages of fiction. The novel touches modern thought 
in all its aspects and reflects modern life in all its 
manifold phases. It conserves the idiom of the gen- 
eration to which it belongs. In years to come it is 
possible that much of the present-day fiction may 
throw a valuable light upon contemporary history, 
seeing that history concerns itself now quite as much 
with manners and customs and thought as with kings 
and politics and 

old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago. 

The post-War novel dealing with the new condi- 
tions, the cataclysmic changes that have come about 
since the great conflict, may possess for later gen- 
erations a more than transitory interest, and will 
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provide students with an inexhaustible source from 
which to acquire a real knowledge of the manners, 
idiom and outlook, the aims and ambitions of the 
generation that is now springing up. Thus the novel 
to possess real value must have both truth and vision. 
However small a field or narrow a furrow the author 
chooses in which to work, he must represent life as 
he sees and knows it, and must describe that world 
with which he has a practical acquaintance. Across 
this stratum of truth imagination may fling what 
illuminated veils she will. The bricks are to her hand 
for the raising of the edifice of her dreams. 

It is because the Catholic differs from other men, 
inasmuch as his life is ruled by fixed laws and rules 
for moral conduct, that he must, I think, always find 
some difficulty in excluding religion from the novel 
of character, seeing the immense part it must nec- 
essarily play. He may write excellent detective stories 
or novels of adventure and action without revealing 
his faith, but where character and motive are to be 
analyzed or reactions interpreted religion cannot fail 
to step in. For in moments of dilemma the Catholic 
is inevitably influenced by the dogmas and laws of 
his Church. He may disregard them if he so choose, 
but if he sins he sins wilfully, knowing that he is 
breaking her immutable laws. He has no choice be- 
yond what his free will allows him, nor can he 
courageously cast aside convention and expect ap- 
plause from his own conscience, a course which al- 
most invariably elicits the approbation of the critics. 

As the Catholic Church has its own sharply de- 
fined, logical and dogmatic teaching, changeless 
where all else is so cruelly changed, so the Catholic 
author is able to introduce that message into his 
work, giving it thereby something of permanent 
value. He can reveal the peace and harmony that 
reign eternally within her divine portals when all 
other churches and religious bodies are torn and rent 
with schisms and dissensions and vainly attempted 
compromises, futile and unsatifying. And although 
the critics are never apt to smile upon the novel with 
a purpose, deeming it inartistic, it has ever com- 
manded the attention of serious and thoughtful men 
and women. The religious novel is certain if not 
of the public of a public and that by no means an in- 
considerable one. It stands as great a chance of suc- 
cess as any other. There is space and to spare for 
the Catholic novel in the immense output of fiction 
today, indeed it sometimes seems the only uncrowded 
field. For even if religion plays but a subordinate 
part in a book its influence upon conduct and moral- 
ity can be felt and its message delivered. But the 
actual work must not fall short of any other in 
technique, style, and human interest whether the 
latter be realistic or romantic. There is, it is well 
to remember, no section of society in any land to- 
day that is unaffected by Catholicism, and the rather 
wistfully manifested interest in religion awakened 
by the grim experience of the Wax has created a ce- 












































mand which only the Catholic writer can adequately 
supply. The field is a wide one since the Catholic 
religion touches life at all its points, and reactions 


‘to the Faith are always of paramount psychological 


interest. Conversion alone can supply a fruitful 
theme for the Catholic novel since it is a profound, 
regenerative experience, intimately linked with the 
great drama of the soul. Monsignor Benson used 
this theme more than once in his novels with fire and 
dexterity. Swift, alive and full of nervous power, 
his physical frame was too frail to sustain the de- 
mands of the flaming spirit within it, and he lived 
too short a time to attain perfection in his art. The 
youngest but not the least gifted of a famous band 
of brothers, no list of contemporary authors could 
claim completeness without the inclusion of his name. 
We personally owe more to him than perhaps to 
any other writer seeing that he did more than any- 
one to popularize the Catholic novel, demonstrating 
to unwilling publishers its pecuniary value. He was 
read with avidity by all sorts and conditions of men; 
his scanty leisure was overwhelmingly occupied with 
correspondence addressed to innumerable inquirers 
on whom his books had bestowed their first glimpse 
of the truth. 

The novel has its own apostolate; it comes into 
contact with countless minds and goes whither 
learned or pious books may possibly never penetrate. 
Thus we cannot limit or measure its influence or 
dwell too much upon the responsibility of the author. 
Who can tell to what remote region of the globe 
his written word may travel, or to what unknown 
reader that message may provide adequate and satis- 
fying replies? It may indeed reach someone who 
has never before heard a single word in praise of 
the Catholic Church nor any whisper of her eternal 
truth, her perdurable beauty and holiness. The Catho- 
lic author should never forget that he writes more 
for those without than for those within the Fold. 
What is mere commonplace knowledge to us may 
conceivably be a new and rare revelation to those 
who stand hungry, cold and astray outside the gates. 
It rests with us almost as much as with the preacher 
to demolish age-old prejudices, the long accepted 
untruths which continue to vilify the Church. It 
rests with us, too, to show her teaching upon social 
problems, on marriage, family life, the Catholic train- 
ing “of children, the call to religious vocation. A 
novelist dealing with Catholic characters can hardly 
fail to deal with some or all of these important ques- 
tions. And he possesses also his own inexhaustible 
spiritual experience upon which to draw, in all due 
reticence and reverence. If he is a convert he knows 
something, however imperfectly, of that strange 
spiritual regeneration that showed him a new heaven 
and a new earth. He can reveal something of the 
sweetness of that intimate appeal, and can even 
delicately lift the veil to disclose a little of that path 
upon which he himself traveled to reach the goal. 
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In all great work there must be, as has been wise- 
ly said, a touch of passion. There comes a moment 
in all fiction when the chill Olympian objectivity of 


the author must be cast aside, and that is inevitably 


when his pen deals with something that is of super- 
lative and passionate personal interest. He descends 
upon the stage, he mingles with the players, he seems 
almost to take part in the drama of his own imagin- 
ing. What touches him profoundly, claiming his love 
and invincible loyalty, is bound to awaken a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of at least some of his 
readers. The seed thus sown cannot but fall occa- 
sionally upon fruitful soil. 

There is no reason why a Catholic novel should 
not attain to the degree of fame enjoyed in bygone 
years by “John Inglesant” and “Robert Elsmere.” 
Despite the brilliant work of John Oliver Hobbes, 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, Monsignor Benson and other 
pioneers who have worked the same field, the 
great Catholic novel has still to be written. But the 
ice is broken, the way is paved, the world is awake 
and aware; to some young brave hand will perhaps 
be accorded the power to carry aloft that super- 
torch. 


[Miss Clarke is the author of the following books: “ Prison- 
ers’ Years;” “By the Blue River;” “The Secret Citadel;” 
“Fine Clay;” “Whose Name is Legion;” “Only Anne;” 
“Lamp of Destiny;” “The Elstones;” “Julian;” “The Pot- 
ter’s House;” “Young Cymbeline;” “Children of . Eve;” 
“Ursula Finch;’ “Lady Trent’s Daughter;” “ Tressider’s 
Sister ;” “Light on the Lagoon;” “ Average Cabins;” “ Car- 
ina;” “Viola Hudson;” “Anng Nugent;” “Children of the 
Shadow;” “The Villa by the Sea;” “The Deep Heart;” 
“Eunice;” “The Rest House;” “It Happened in Rome.”] 


REVIEWS 


The College President. By Cuartes F. Tuwinc. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Out of his years of ripened experience Dr. Thwing has written 
a book unique in its line and rich in information, helpful sug- 
gestions, guidance and encouragement for those for whom it is 
chiefly intended. There is an introductory chapter about the 
history of the office and one after another the various contacts 
the college president has to make are examined and discussed. 
The book concludes with a thorough exposition of the perils 
connected with the position and a very heartening chapter on the 
rewards that crown the work of the college executive. The volume 
gets added charm from the felicity of its style and the historical 
and biographical references with which it abounds. Dr. Thwing 
quotes freely the opinions of others on pedagogical theories and 
practices and illustrates his points by their experience and dicta. 
Though not every reader will agree with all the author’s con- 
clusions on disputed points, nevertheless he must be credited with 
fairness in the statement of arguments pro and con and with an 
impartial analysis. Catholics will naturally supplement the treat- 
ment of the president’s attitude toward religion with their own 
beliefs which make the Catholic college executive’s program in 
this matter a very definite one. The volume should be a Vade 
Mecum for every college president and in a lesser sense for all 
who have to do with higher education—trustees, faculty and 
students. Even the general public will find much information 
between its covers for what is said of the college president may 
readily be transferred to other executives. 


W. I. L. 
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The Life of Mére Marie Eugénie Milleret de Brou. Foundress 
of the Assumption Nuns. By Atice Lapy Lovart. Philadelphia: 
Ravenhill, Germantown, Academy of the Assumption. $5.00. 


The experienced pen of Lady Lovat has given us a strong, 
authentic account of the life of the Foundress of the Assumption 
nuns. fe feel ourselves in the presence of one of the great 
women of modern times. No less extraordinary is the life of her 
companion, Mére Thérése Emmanuel, which throughout the nar- 
rative is interwoven with her own. In both these souls we see 
the development of an admirable and attractive spirituality: the 
one gifted by God with power and suavity in government, the 
other with most extraordinary experiences in her life of prayer. 
Both were women of high intelligence and practical prudence, with 
no tinge of sentimentalism in their intense piety and zeal. On 
faith and learning they laid the foundations of their Institute, 
and to their work God gave wonderful increase. Best of all, we 
are not left to their biographer for an intimate understand of 
their lives. In the case of Mére Marie Eugénie we have extensive 
quotations from the diary of her stormy girlhood days and from 
private notes and correspondence that completely reveal her pur- 
poses, ideals and aspirations, while her educational plans are 
equally laid before us in her own words. Through her writings, 
too, we come into immediate contact with the remarkable work- 
ings in the soul of Mére Thérése Emmanuel. The new Congre- 
gation of the Assumption begun by a small group of high-minded 
girls, under due ecclesiastical direction, reached a large and suc- 
cessful development before the oldest of these “ Mothers” had as 
yet attained the age of thirty years. Before their death it had 
flourishing foundations in many parts of the world. Among the 
interesting figures in this work should be noted especially Pére 
d’Alzon, Founder of the Assumptionists, whose soul is intimately 
disclosed to us. The book is fascinating, instructive, inspirational. 
It abounds in excellent illustrations. § =. 


A History of England: From the Defeat of the Armada 
until the Death of Queen Elizabeth. Vol. II. By Epwarp P. 
CueyNneyY. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $6.50. 


A great merit of this work is that it shows the result of an 
intensive study of a very restricted period of English history. 
I'he assertions of the author have behind them a rich background 
of concrete and detailed facts drawn from the sources. When, 
therefore, the author makes such an assertion as the following: 
“It is evident that under the surface of the carefully regulatea 
Elizabethan administration there was deep discontent and con- 
stant danger of revolt,” the reader must accept a conclusion that 
has been more than abundantly illustrated from the sources. 
Many of these details are of the highest interest and bring new 
light to bear upon our knowledge of the period. Such, for instance, 
are those brought forward to describe the year of scarcity, 1596, 
and those which portray parish life at the end of the sixteenth 
century. The religious difficulties of the period have not been 
entered into. P. M. D. 


_—_—_ 


Courts and Countries After the War. By H. R. H. the 
INFANTA Evutatia of Spain. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Spanish Towns and People. By Rosert Mepit McBrine. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Company. $5.00 

In these two volumes Spain sees the world and the world sees 
Spain. The Infanta Eulalia gives a rapid, chatty survey of post- 
war Europe. Her impressions are penned in a kindly, sympathetic 
spirit without any attempt at sensationalism or scandal. Nearly 
all of the characters mentioned are personally known to the writer, 
who sketches them just as she is acquainted with them. Though 
strong for Fascism among the post-War movements, her Highness 
is firmly against many of the theories of liberty that are at present 
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popular. The Infanta believes in a government that governs and in 
class distinctions. She is iikewise convinced that the ruling power of 
the greater part of Europe is Masonry. One puzzles over some of 
the things she has to say of the fraternity especially in view of her 
known Catholicity and the same may be said of views she expresses 
on some of Europe’s social problems. On the other hand she ve- 
hemently assails Europe’s sexual perversion which she considers 
“a greater social danger than any European War of the future.” 
All told, there is an individualism and a naiveté that make the 
observations of the volume pleasantly stimulating. 

“Spanish Towns and People” is a travel book on a country 
full of charm and romance. It is well written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Edward Caswell. The author with Mr. Caswell for 
his companion visited the historic and important spots of the coun- 
try and their joint effort in book form is surely a success. Unlike 
some books on Spain by English or American travelers there is 
no effort in “ Spanish Towns and People” to show the superiority 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization and culture. Indeed there is a deep 
appreciation of Spanish art and architecture, history and religion. 
Even the national pastime of bull-fighting which is such a puzzle 
to non-Spaniards is discussed sensibly and described admirably. 

G «& F. 





A Brazilian Mystic. Being the Life and Miracles of Antonio 
Conselheiro. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. New York: 
Lincoln MacVeagh, the Dial Press. $4.00. 


In November, 1897, the Government of Brazil, after three 
previously unsucessful attempts, finally routed a group of revolu- 
tionists who had entrenched themselves in the arid and almost 
inaccessible waste of Canudos. Their leader, who was among 
those who perished in the assault, was Antonio Vincent Mendes 
Maciel, familiarly known as the “Councillor.” Just why Mr. 
Graham should have misnamed him a mystic, except perhaps for 
the sake of seasoning the account of one of the common South 
American revolutions with frequent nasty remarks about religion, 
the clergy and the Church, is hard to understand. From the re- 
ligious angle, Maciel was an unfortunate fanatic; politically, he 
and his followers were adherents of the old imperialistic order. 
As for his so-called miracles—well they are quite different from 
the genuine article. The volume is a superficial account of a 
passing incident in modern Brazilian history set with all the 
glamor of yellow journalism in an apparently religious back- 
ground. The author draws largely on his imagination which is 
most heated when he treats of things ecclesiastical. He is careful 
of course to qualify many of his rash assertions by such adverbs 
as “possibly,” “probably,” but they do not destroy the false 
impression the book conveys. On the contrary Mr. Graham’s 
facile style and vivid narrative rather emphasize them. 


W. 1. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Marriage and Divorce.—For the fourth time since its first issue 
in 1921, “ My Chinese Marriage” (Duffield. $1.75), by M. T. F., 
has been reprinted. It is a very frank statement by the American 
wife of an educated Chinese. Her marriage was the result of a 
college friendship. The book gives a very accurate description 
of Oriental family life in China. For interracial marriages the 
authoress has no theories. Her own married life was happy but 
she reminds her readers that the marriage problem is for the 
individuals concerned, whether they be of the same or different 
races. 

In “Christianity and Divorce” (Stratford. 50c), Frank H. 
Norcass professes to give a new interpretation to the dicta of 
Christ on divorce. The uselessness of tradition is taken for granted 
and the sacramental idea of marriage is thrown out of court. 
But Christianity has not misinterpreted Christ’s words. Rather a 
free and easy-going world, blinded by passion, has been trying 
vainly to find an escape from them. 
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Oxford Echoes.—His long years of study and research into the 
movement itself, as reflected in the personages concerned with it, 
have enabled Sir Bertram C. A. Windle to speak authoritatively 
on “Who's Who of the Oxford Movement” (Century. $2.00). 
Personal acquaintance, forty years ago, with Cardinal Newman 
and those who were associated with him in the trend, aroused the 
interest of the scientist and author, and his subsequent labors in 
investigating and recording the history of the period and its out- 
standing characters have been constant. While the result of his 
efforts, as the title indicates, is largely a directory of biographical 
nature, there is prefaced an illuminating history of the movement 
itself, that will be serviceable to all who are interested in that 
important religious rivival. 

In the realm of literature Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has recently 
edited “ The Oxford Book of English Prose” (American Branch, 
Oxford University Press. $3.75). In this his latest volume he has 
given us a prose anthology. After all, there is no substantial 
reason why a collection of choice prose should not be termed an 
anthology for there are flowers of prose as well as of poetry. No 
one could be better fitted to make the selection than Sir Arthur. 
He ranges from John Trevisa, 1326-1402, to Belloc, Chesterton, 
Shaw, etc. The volume is one worth having, a book for the 
night, a book for the day; a book for travel and a book for the 
fireside. 

Men and Movements.—After forty-five years, a reprint has 
appeared of Mrs. F. Raymond Barker’s translation of the “ Life of 
Father Hermann” (Kenedy. $2.75), by Abbé Charles Sylvian. 
The subject of this biography was a Discalced Carmelite of the 
early nineteenth century. Born of Jewish parents, the future 
missionary became a musician of recognized merit and while still 
enjoying a brilliant stage career was converted and entered the 
religious life at the age of twenty-eight. His varied and tireless 
labors, the story of which has much that is unusual, eventually 
brought him to Prussia where, in ministering to the Freach 
prisoners, he fell a victim to the plague. The letters written by 
Father Hermann and the tributes of those who witnessed his 
assiduous efforts reveal an unusal character. Catholic readers will 
wonder just why the volume is without the prescribed ecclesiastical 
approbation. 

Any writer of reminiscences must anticipate that some readers 
will find his experiences tiresome. But for all that they may be 
helpful to many and if so, their printing is justified. Such is the 
account that J. P. Bartelle gives in “ Forty Years on the Road” 
(Iowa: Cedar Rapids. The Torch Press). It is a stimulating 
story of his ups and downs as a lumber salesman in the Middle 
West from the early eighties on. Salesmen will get profitable 
pointers from the anecdotes; all will be impressed with thie 
necessity in business of the so-called homely virtues, diligence, de- 
pendability, sincerity. A number of humorous drawings give punch 
to the reminiscences. 

What most mature minds regard as the modern rebellion of 
youth, Allan A. Hunter gives a sympathetic interpretation to. He 
finds in our young people’s restlessness, in their disregard for the 
past and their dissatisfaction with the way their elders are running 
the world, Church and State included, a spiritual adventure, a 
stretching forth for an ideal. “ Youth’s Adventure” (Appleton. 
$1.25), examines the new youth movement. War, the economic 
system, marriage, race prejudice, education and other topics are 
discussed, The volume betrays a shallow, often false philosophy. 

The complaint is common that Americans, as a class, are not 
church-goers. Albert Perkins Langtry in “Traitors to the 
Church” (Stratford. 75c), discusses some of the reasons for this 
in the hope of arousing people to their duty. The author's re- 
ligious convictions are not any too strong: creeds don’t concern 
him, though he has special sympathies with the Baptists and 
Methodists. He is opposed to consolidating the Protestant <e- 
nominations but he does believe in all the sects working together 
in the religious field. He forgets that Christ wants unity of 
doctrine and of government and not merely friendly philanthropic 
cooperation. 
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An American Tragedy. Emily Climbs. Apassionata. The 
House of Crimson Shadows. Joanna. Kasriel the Watch- 
man. The Man the Women Loved. 


Theodore Dreiser has never betrayed any particuiar ten- 
derness for his readers, but when, as in “An American Trag- 
edy,” (Boni and Liveright. $5.00), he presents us with 840 
pages in two volumes of his own peculiar idiom, we may well 
feel that he has reached even his limit of defiance of popular- 
ity. He has taken a weak, half-intelligent youth from the 
Middle West, and carried him through to the gallows, after 
he has planned, but failed to carry out, the murder of a girl 
who after all drowns accidentally while boating with him. 
Every action, every thought, every motive of each principal 
character is most meticulously set down in Dreiser’s uniquely 
stilted English, and whether the author meant it or not, he 
has taught the great lesson that the wages of sin is death. 

“Emily Climbs” (Stokes. $2.00), is by L. M. Montgomery, 
who wrote “Anne of Green Gables,” and “Emily of New 
Moon.” In this new volume Emily is older and goes to high 
school, but she still has to fight her aunts and their puritan 
inhibitions. Once again she triumphs neatly, and the process 
is told in a strangely endearing tale of the folk of Prince 
Edward Island. 

About the last thing one would have expected from Fannie 
Hurst would be the intimate story of a girl’s vocation to the 
life of a Catholic sisterhood This very thing she has done in 
“ Appassionata” (Knopf. $2.00), but whether she has done 
it well or not, will probably remain a matter of dispute 
as long as her book is read. No one could intelligently claim 
that she has sought to depict types in the Irish family of her 
story, but in Laura she has hit on an extraordinarily vivid 
individuality, and across her soul allowed to play love for an 
earthly and the Divine Lover. The Divine Lover triumphs in 
the end, but one cannot down the suspicion that Miss Hurst 
has brought psychoanalysis into it, and made a novel of Na- 
ture out of what ought to have been a novel of Grace. 

A good deal of fine deseription is crowded into “The House 
of Crimson Shadows” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), by H. de 
Vere Stackpoole. This is the best that can be said of it. It 
is a tale of eastern adventure with Chinese, Japanese and 
white traders fighting, rescuing and killing. It is a surprising 
thing that Mr. Stackpoole would write such an ordinary story 
and more surprising that part of the press should commend it. 

H. L. Gates in “Joanna” (Barse, Hopkins. $2.00), writes 
an improbable story purporting to reveal the modern girl. 
The plot, so-called, is this: a million dollars are allowed to a 
girl who has never had money, by a whimsical and -vealthy 
banker. She is to spend it at will. Her spending is the story. 
The people she meets with, her adventures with wealth, pleas- 
ure, temptation, bring her through triumphantly to the man 
she should marry. More balberdash could hardly be crowded 
into sO many pages. 

Homely incidents in the Jewish life of the lower East Side 
make up the bulk of Rufus Learsi’s collection of stories which 
he entitles after the first, “Kasriel the Watchman” (Phil- 
adelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America). They 
have all the quaintness of a generation that is fast passing 
away under modern influences. There is much simple pathos 
in the tales mostly of struggle and hardship but buoyant with 
faith and hope. And they chronicle the ideals, the aspira- 
tions, the folk-lore of the children of the Ghetto. Kasriel and 
Perl and Benjy and Feivel are all very real. 

A highly melodramatic but improbable climax brings to 
an end “The Man the Women Loved” (Doran $2.00), by Ruby 
M. Ayres. Patrick Heffron breaks several hearts and be- 
trays his chum’s confidence twice before he finally finds a 
wife and happiness. There are plenty of intrigues in the story, 
some occasional thrills, and a couple of exciting episodes. 
The moral law is sacrificed as usual to the demands of pas- 
sion, nor does it seem to affet any of the parties concerned. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Alarmist Reports 
To the Editor of America: 


I wish to commend the words of Bishop O’Dea with reference 
to the alarmist reports anent the anti-religious legislation in Wash- 
ington State. The general impression given to the readers of the 
Catholic press has been that conditions are extremely bad in 
Washington. Bishop O’Dea, in the letter contributed by him to 
your correspondence columns in the issue,for February 6, does 
well to correct this impression. It will be well if our news dis- 
tributors take a much-needed lesson from the Washington incident 
and as a result, feed their clientele with news based on facts, in- 
stead of broadcasting hysterical imaginations that have a name 
in the sanctum of managing editors of a certain type of newspaper. 
It is not a solitary instance. 


Winona, Minn. we UP. R. Herrron. 


Concerning the Late Coal Strike 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


It seems te me that your editorial in reference to the coal strike 
in the February 6 issue of America, entitled “ Human Rights in 
Industrial Conflicts,” was quite misleading. You state: 

Yet while one plan of settlement after another has been 
rejected, it seems to be clear that the miners are fighting to 
preserve not so much their union as some form of association 
which will enable them to deal with the operators on an equal 
footing hence we believe that the miner is justified 
in refusing to accept any plan which either destroys or forces 
him to submit to arbitration the right of collective bargaining. 
The fair import of the above statement is that the miners were 

fighting to preserve their right of collective bargaining, that is, 
the right to negotiate and contract with their employers through 
their organization, which is the miners’ union. As I understand, 
no such issue was involved in this strike. The employers did not 
at any time raise any question as to the right of the miners to 
act collectively through the officers of their union, and all negotia- 
tions were conducted with these officers as the official representa- 
tives of their union, and this is collective bargaining. 

The real issue in the coal strike was whether the miners should 
be allowed their demands which were: (1) A ten per cent in- 
crease of wages which already were considerably above the war 
peak, ranging for miners working by the ton, car, or yardage 
from $2.25 to $14.33 a day, and for contract miners upwards of 
$2,400.00 a year, working on an average of less than 634 hours per 
day. (2) A continuation of the check-off, by which the union dues 
are deducted from each miner’s wages by the employer. 

The union leaders insisted on the above terms, while the oper- 
ators refused them, and that was the issue between them. How- 
ever, the operators in the very beginning urged that mining oper- 
ations be not suspended on the expiration of the old contract, 
on September 1 last, and that any differences that could not be 
adjusted by negotiation be submitted to disinterested arbitrators. 
This proposition, in various forms, was repeatedly made by the 
operators; they even suggesting at the last conference in the 
first week of February, 1926, that Charles E. Hughes, a former 
attorney for the miners, act as umpire. 

All of these propositions were rejected by the union leaders 
who absolutely refused to have their demands considered or ad- 
justed by any outside agency, however fairly constituted. And this 
in face of the fact that the priests of the anthracite region, who 
are in direct contact with the miners and know and understand 
their needs and wishes, came out in a public statement to the 
effect that eighty-five per cent of the miners were in favor of 
a speedy settlement of the strike by means of arbitration. ° 

The coal strike of 1902, during President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration, was settled by arbitration and brought peace and pros: 
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perity to the coal regions for many years, and only last month 
railway workers and representatives agreed on a plan of media- 
tion for ending strikes. Resort to arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes has always been found infinitely more satisfactory to all 
concerned than resort to the strike. One of the strongest pillars 
of civilization is the establishment of the principle that disputes, 
not only between individuals and organizations, but between na- 
tions, shall be settled not by brute force but through the arbitra- 
ment of some outside impartial tribunal. When Mr. Lewis set 
his face against this principle he entered upon the high road 
which leads to infinite loss and suffering by the miners and the 
public, and to ruin, if persisted in, for himself and his organization, 
and probably for the entire anthracite industry. 

Buffalo. FRANK H. CALLAN. 

[America is glad to publish Mr. Callan’s courteous criticism. 
We agree that, speaking generally, it is better to arbitrate than 
to strike; still, as Leo XIII has pointed out, there are certain 
rights which cannot be submitted to arbitration. In the present 
instance, while repeating our first assertion—that we are far from 
knowing all the causes of the recent six-months’ war—we stili 
believe that collective bargaining was among the issues at stake. 
Mr. Callan admits that the check-off was in dispute, and, rightly 
or wrongly, the union spokesmen contend that the check-off is 
morally necessary for the preservation of the union, without 
which, or “some other form of association” collective bargaining, 
with all that it justly implies, is not possible—Ed. AMERICcA.; 


Protestantizing Catholic Filipinos 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the Note and Comment, in the issue of AMERICA 
for February 13, on the neglect of the spiritual welfare of Chi- 
nese students who come to the United States, may I call the 
attention of your readers to the circulation of a magazine which 
is directed toward the Protestantizing of the only Catholic nation 
of the Orient? 

The name of this little monthly is the Filipino Student Bulletin. 
The address of the publisher is 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, which is the address of a big Y. M. C. A. center. From 
that fact, and the prominence given to Y. M. C. A. enterprises, 
throughout the pages of the monthly, we may safely conclude 
that this widespread organization and this Bulletin are intimately 
associated. 

What are some of the topics treated? In the first place, we 
read of the activities of the ex-editor, a former Divinity student, 
who is visiting the various universities of the United States, to 
organize the Filipino students, and to obtain support of the Bul- 
letin and its aims. Reports are given of the work of loyal friends 
of the paper. A recently ordained minister, a Filipino, now as- 
signed to the Filipino Church in Brooklyn, is featured whenever 
possible. Besides, so-called philosophical treatises on universal 
brotherhood, and appeals to the future leaders are numerous. In 
a late number, the aspirations of a young Filipino, who is being 
trained to be an official of the Y. W. C. A., were given at length. 
This young lady will be assigned to the Y. W. C. A. center, to 
be inaugurated in Manila, within a year. 

The alluring bait which the Y. holds out, in the form of mag- 
nificent buildings and recreational facilities, has weaned a large 
number of Filipinos from the Catholic Faith of their forefathers. 
The ceaseless efforts of the Y. workers to provide a substitute 
for the only true Faith are stupendous. 

Already, Filipinos have been educated in the United States, and 
then sent back to carry on the work of the Y. “The children 
of this generation, etc.” Every Filipino member of the Y., being 
educated over here, is to return to his Catholic family and towns- 
people, an apostle of Protestantism ! 

What shall our Catholic organizations do to help save the souls 
of these students and those whom they will influence in their 
native land? Remember: Protestantism entered the Philippines 
only after the American Occupation! 


Granite, Md. Joun R. O’Conne tt, S.J. 
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Buddha, Mahomet and Wayne B. Wheeler 


To the Editor of America: 

As Mr. Dooley used to remark to his friend, Mr. Hennessey, 
“TI see be the papers” that another Christian clergyman bas 
decided to return to teaching Christian temperance as opposed to 
Buddhist and Mahometan prohibition. The Rev. Dr. Empring- 
ham’s public statement of his return to that Christian principle 
seems to imply that he has pondered over the question as to 
whether Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler should be considered a great 
moral and religious leader and has reached the conclusion that 
that gentleman is a false prophet in the prohibition issue. 

I wonder whether Buddha and Mahomet had a sense of humor 
atid whether their shades can look down on the “land of the 
free and home of the brave” in this present year of grace. If 
so, it must afford them great amusement to see deluded Christian 
leaders earnestly engaged in the business of preaching one of 
their distinctive doctrines. One may readily imagine the gentle 
Buddha turning to his younger colleague and saying, “ Dost thou 
seq in that great nation of the new world, of which thou and I 
knew nothing while on earth, a vast army of earnest men and 
women marching forward with measured and determined tread, 
gazing neither to the right nor to the left nor upward to see 
whose banners they are marching under in the struggle? Are 
these banners thine and mine, or are they those of Moses and 
of Christ?” 

No doubt, Mahomet would thoroughly approve of Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler’s activities and would claim him as one of the faith- 
ful. There is evidence in the Koran that Mahomet was dry for 
political reasons. It may also be argued that he prohibited the 
use of wine to his followers—not because he considered it an 
evil, but because he considered it such a blessing that it should 
be reserved for the use of the blessed hereafter. He promised 
his followers: 


All who believe in Allah and his prophet shall be admitted 
hereafter into delightful gardens [Paradise]. They shall re- 
pose forever on couches decked with gold and precious stones, 
being supplied with abundance of luscious wine, fruits of the 
choicest variety, and the flesh of birds. They shall be accom- 
panied by damsels of unsurpassed beauty, with large black, 
pearl-like eyes. 


Washington. Wittram McEntee, 


Winning by Reason and Charity 
To the Editor of Americk: 

In your article, “ What the Pope Did Not Say,” in the January 
30 issue of AMERICA, we read: 

The question has been asked me in a courteous letter from a 
Methodist minister if the kingship of Chrsit does not “ hold an 
essentially political content” and if this is so, and since the 
Pope is Christ’s vice-regent on earth, does this not mean that 
the “full regality” of Christ in political matters is claimed 
also for the Pope? 

You then proceed to a discussion of this and further questions 
of the Methodist minister. It would be presumptuous for me to 
felicitate you on the excellence of this or any other of your 
articles. I cannot refrain, however, from recommending a siudy 
of it to those who undertake to answer the objections or the in- 
quiries of non-Catholics. 

A minister or anyone else who considers himself well educated 
should know that the Pope does not claim temporal rights over 
American Catholics. But as a matter of fact, the minister you 
mention evidently did not know it, and a splendid way of prevent- 
ing him from ever knowing it would be to answer him by wit, 
sarcasm and invective instead of in your temperate, charitable and 
scholarly manner. 

It is indeed refreshing and gratifying to read such a presenta- 
tion, knowing as I do of the smart, disdainful and funny vein 
in which zealous laymen, sincerely anxious to promote the interests 
of the Church, too often indulge in such situations. Sarcasm and 
invective seldom convince a critic or an inquirer; reason and 
charitable discussion often do. 


Augusta, Ga. Ricuarp Rein 











